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Fourts Verse. Call medear names,darling! Callmethineown! Speak to me always in 





















Call me pet names, dearest, Call mea bird, That flies to thy breast at one 























CALL ME PET NAMES. 








love’s low tone, Let not thy look nor thy voice grow cold, Let my fond worship thy being en- 
Pe Ad lib. 






Sostenuto. 
cherishing word, That folds its wild wings there ne’er dreaming of flight, That tenderly sings there in loving de- 
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fold; Love me for - ever, and lovemea - lone! Call me pet names, darling! Call me thine own! 
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light! Oh! my sad heart keeps pining for one fond word, Call me pet names, dearest, Call me a bird! 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Call me fond names, dearest! call me a star, 

Whose smiles beaming welcome thou feel’st from afar; 
Whose light is the clearest, the truest to thee, 

When the “ night time of sorrow” steals over life’s sea, 
Oh! trust thy rich bark, where its warm rays are— 
Call me pet names, darling! call me thy star! 


THIRD VERSE. 


Call me sweet names, darling! call me a flower 

That lives in the light of thy smile each hour, 

That droops when its heaven, thy love, grows cold, 

That shrinks from the wicked, the false, and bold, 

That blooms for thee only, through sunlight and shower— 
Call me pet names, darling! call me thy flower! - 
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PORTRAITS AND SCENES OF THE PENN FAMILY. 


BY E. D. 


INGRAHAM, 


ESQ. 


- (Seerthe two Engravings in front.) 


Tue face and figure of Wiru1am Penn seem 
familiar to us all. His tall, athletic person, 
plain clothes, and benevolent countenance, as 
exhibited in the engraved portraits of him, 
have such an air of verisimilitude, that we can 
scarcely believe that they are “ fancy sketches,” 
and not real resemblances. Clarkson, indeed, 
says that “‘we have no portrait of him taken 
while alive” (Life, vol. ii. page 347, London, 
1813), and refers to the bust carved in ivory 
by Sylvanus Bevan, after Penn’s death, from 
which almost all the engraved portraits are in 
fact taken—we say ‘‘almost,” because there is 
a whole length from West’s picture, and a por- 
trait ‘‘imprint of Quakers’ Meeting, with other 
portraits,” on a sheet, by Bowles after Hems- 
kirk, both of which, it is unnecessary to say, 
have no claims to authenticity. Clarkson, 
however, was mistaken, when he says there 
was no portrait of William Penn ‘taken while 
he was alive.” An authentic portrait exists, 
from which the very accurate engraving” that 
accompanies this article has been made ;— 
strange to say, it looks like the personage who, 
by the charter of Charles, had “‘ power” given 
to him to ‘‘levy, muster, and traine all sorts 
of men,” ‘‘to make warr,” and ‘to doe all 
and every other act and thing, which to the 
charge and office of a Captain-General of an 








army belongeth,” and not the peaceful Quaker, 
to whom (himself half a Dutchman) this now | 
flourishing commonwealth was granted, be- | 
cause of his father’s aid in obtaining the victory | 
over Admiral Opdam; in other words, for mili- | 


tary services in successful warfare. The iron | 


armour, lawn cravat, and flowing periwig of | 


the Cavalier, in this portrait, were the evi- 
dences of his hopes and wishes: it was painted 
in Ireland in 1666, where William Penn, then 
twenty-two years of age, went to take charge 
of some of his father’s affairs: A mutiny 
having broken out in the garrison of Carrick- 
fergus, the courage and forwardness of young 
Penn in aiding to repress it, induced the 
Duke of Ormond to offer him a company of 
infantry, which was then commanded by Sir 
William Penn, his father, whom the Duke re- 
quested to resign, that he might appoint his 
son. The correspondence, to be found in the 
‘Memorials of Sir William Penn,” (vol. ii. p. 
430, London, 1833,) shows the eagerness of the 
future Quaker to be Captain Penn; though his 
father declined to gratify his ambition by re- 
signing. The portrait, however, was painted 
in military costume, and is now the property 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and 
is engraved by their permission. It was a gift 
to them by Granville Penn, Esq., the author of 
the ‘“‘Memorials.”” The motto upon it is, 
‘‘ Pat queritur bello”—significant enough—the 
date is ‘“October 14th, 1666.” 

With the scenes connected with the. life and 
character of William Penn there is no difficulty 
in becoming acquainted. The works of man last 
longer than himself, and Nature preserves her 


identity if undisturbed by’ man’s pursuits or 


pleasures. Hence we find and recognise readily, 
‘¢ Wanstead in Essex,”’ where his childhood was 
passed (Cut No. 1), and in the old and silent vil- 
lage of Chigwell, the school at which he received 
the rudiments of his education. The exterior 
of this antique building is well known (Cut 
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IN ESSEX. 


No. 2. 


EXTERIOR OF CHIGWELL SCHOOL. 


No. 2), and its interior (Cut No. 3) may yet 
send forth other distinguished men for the im- 
provement of mankind. 

From Chigwell he returned home, and 
shortly after entered Christ Church as a gen- 
tleman commoner. He seems while there to 
have been slightly affected by what was then 
called ‘‘ the heresy of Quakerism,” though, in- 
deed, one of the manifestations was a little out 
of the course of the tenets of that peace-pro- 
fessing sect, for he and his friend, Robert 
Spencer, abhorring the surplice, which the king 
directed should be worn, according to the cus- 
tom of ancient times, by the students, fell upon 





those who wore them, and tore them off their 
backs,—for which, of course, they were ex- 
pelled the college. His father not very long 
afterwards sent the future ‘“ proprietary’’ to 
Paris, to receive that last polish, in those days 
deemed essential to the education of every gen- 
tleman, and, perhaps, to eradicate entirely the 
seeds of the sectarianism in his son which so 
much discomposed his wishes. We have little 
means of information as to his course of con- 
duct in Paris. He has. been accused of being 


not insensible to the pleasures and dissipations 
of that well-known capital, but he always de- 
nied the imputation. 


Sir John Robinson, the 
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OLD NEWGATE PRISON. 
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SWARTMOOR HALL. 





SWARTMOOR MEETING-HOUSE. 


lieutenant of the Tower, when Penn was before | feet!” It is much to be regretted that so little 
him, accused him with having ‘been as bad as | is known of this particular period cf Penn’s 
other folks,” ‘‘abroad and at home too.” He | life, as the only anecdote preserved, exhibits 
denied it with becoming indignation. ‘I make | the courage and self-possession which distin- 
this bold challenge,” said he, “to all men, | guished him on all occasions of real danger. 
women, and children upon earth, justly to | It appears that a pex#on who supposed that he 
accuse me with ever having seen me drunk, | was insulted by Penn, drew his sword and at- 
heard me swear, utter a curse, or speak one | tacked him, but without any great satisfaction, 
obscene word (much less that I made it my | it would seem, for the to be ‘‘ captain-general” 
practice). I speak this to God’s glory, that | of Pennsylvania proved the better tilter of the 
has preserved me from the power of these | two, and disarmed his antagonist, forbearing, 
pollutions, and that from a child begot an | however, to put him to death, according to the 
hatred in me towards them ;” adding, with no | strict law of arms. 

little of the martial spirit which was undoubt- | His subsequent history we are better ac- 
edly in him, ‘‘ thy words shall be thy burden, | quainted with. His attention, in France, was 








and I trample thy slander as dirt under my | turned to theology, in which he became greatly 
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PENN'S HOUSK, NO. 87 SOUTH SECOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


(PRESENT APPEARANCE). 


é 





PENN’S HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA (ORIGINAL APPEARANCE), 


interested, the learned Calvinist, Amyrault, | he visited George Fox, to the city, now the last- 
having directed his studies. The seeds of the | ing monument of his name, where memorials of 
spirit which led him to *‘speak in Gracechurch | him still exist; one of which is the slate-roof 
Street,” for which he was sent to Old Newgate | house, where his only American child was born. 
Prison, seem there to be sown. From Old | It is still standing, but little changed (Cut No. 
Newgate Prison (Cut No. 4), you can trace the | 7) from its original form (Cut No. 8). Return- 
course of his peregrinations to Swartmoor Hall | ing to England, you can pass to Rushcombe 
and Meeting-House (Cuts Nos. 5 and 6), where | (Cut No. 9), near Troyford, in Berkshire, the 
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RUSHCOMBE, 
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THE GRAVE OF 


place of his death, on the 30th of July, 1718, 
and from thence to Jordans (see Frontispiece), 
in the county of Bucks, where his mortal re- 
mains are deposited for ever (Cut No. 10). 
[Penn’s famous ‘‘ Treaty” with the Indians, 
—‘*the only treaty,” says Voltaire, ‘‘ between 
those natives and the Christians, which was 
never sworn to, and was never broken’—was 
made beneath an ‘‘ Elm Tree” at Shackamaxon, 


WILLIAM PENN. 


| now Kensington, the northeastern suburb of 
| Philadelphia. This Elm” was blown down 
in 1810. A small monument has since been 
erected upon the site. The former and the 
| present appearances of the spot are well re- 
presented in Cuts Nos. 11 and 12.—Ep.] 

Of the portraits of the descendants of Wil- 
liam Penn, we are better prepared to speak. 
Of William Penn, Junior, his dissipated son, 
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PENN’S TREATY GROUND AND MONUMENT (PRESENT APPEARANCE). 
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No. 12. 
PENN’S TREATY GROUND (BEFORE “THE OLD ELM TREE” WAS BLOWN DOWN). 


who fell an early victim to his irregularities, | rican Philosophical Society, and another, in 
in 1720, we possess no likeness; but of Thomas | that of a member of the bar in this city, which 
Penn, there is a very scarce private plate | are the only ones we have seen. This gentle- 
(mezzotint), by Martin, after Davis, 1751. There | man married Lady Juliana Fermor, daughter 
is an impression in the possession of the Ame-| of the Earl of Pomfret: there is of her a pri- 
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STOKE—THE RESIDENCE OF THE PENN FAMILY. 


vate plate, a half-length, by Read, after Prauker. 
Of Richard Penn, and his wife (Miss Lardner), 
there are fine portraits, in oil, in excellent con- 
dition, in the possession of a member of the 
lady’s family, of which, as historical person- 
ages, there ought to be engravings. 

There is also a portrait of John Penn, the 
eldest son of William Penn, taken—it is said 
—by Kneller, in the possession of a gentleman 
of this city. It represents him at a very early 
age, and ought to be engraved. 


John Penn, the grandson of William Penn, 
and the eldest son of Thomas Penn, was the 
author of two volumes of poems, not without 
literary merit, indeed, but chiefly remarkable 
for Bulmer’s typography, and for the excel- 
lently engraved portrait of the author, by 
Schiavonetti. There is also a full-length of 
this gentleman, with a view of Stoke Pogis, his 
seat (Cut No. 13),—a spot connected with nots 





few literary associations. ° 





THE LATER FRENCH LYRIC POETS. 


¥ 


BY WILLIAM DOWE, ESQ. 


I. 
LAMARTINE. 


Wuite the revolution-poet of the French 
people, Beranger, was insisting on remain- 
ing in his garret, though elected by the Pari- 
sians to the National Assembly, the poet of 
Meditations, Harmonies, and all the rapt in- 
spirations of a pious spirit, was, curiously 
enough, carried up to the highest political 
place in the realm by a storm of popular re- 
volution! The storm that blew him up blew 


him down; but the attempt, like Phaeton’s, 
| was a glorious one, and Alphonse de Lamar- 
| tine achieved, for a time, in his decline, % 
/more general popularity than that of his first 
poetical essor. Lamartine attempted to make 
| a revolution with rose-water. He wished to 
make a compromise between the rights and 
vehement claims of the industrious poor and 
the political bienséances—the customary inte- 
rests and tendencies of society. He shrank 
from the task of carrying out the principles of 
February, 1848. Revolution, in fact, lay in 
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Sennen v 
his way and he found it; but it soon left him. 
The principles of February were thrashed and 
cannonaded in the streets, in the affairs of 
March, May, and June—were imprisoned and 
transported with Barbes, Blanqui, Raspail, 
and the rest; Cavaignac came up with a dicta- 
torial sword, and Lamartine, being neither hot 
nor cold, was spewed out of the general mouth, 
and the adventurous poet found himself again 
in private life. None of your scruples or re- 
finements of soul ever thrive in the dusty and 
difficult arena of politics and revolution. Mi- 
rabeau will always be the man, not Lamartine; 
Botzaris, not Byron. 

But, as we were going to say, the poetry of 
Lamartine is characterized by an ardour and a 
soaring sentiment combined with great sweet- 
ness, which won for him an instant celebrity, 
when, in 1820, his first publication, the Poetical 
Meditations, appeared. He was then in his 
thirty-second year. The glowing and elevated 
sentiment of piety which pervaded this, as it 
pervades all Lamartine’s, came gratefully upon 
the public mind, fatigued by the vehemence of 
revolution and the harassing glories of the 
Empire, while the vivid earnestness of the 
young poet affected all minds with a portion of 
his own enthusiasm. The first book of lyrics 
was his best. The praise which followed it 
made him somewhat giddy. His critics and 
the public made him proud of heart, like Edgar, 
“to ride on a high-trotting horse over four- 
inch bridges, and course his own shadow,”’ led 
him, that is to say, to sing louder and soar 
loftier; and the consequence was, he went 
away into the empyrean, mostly where the 
generality were not so well able to follow him ; 
and so, his interfusions of the human heart 
with everything transcendental were somewhat 
indistinct to those on the ground. Still he 
kept his general popularity; for, a mistiness of 
meaning is, at times, no detriment; things 
loom large through it, and the many feel like 
the canny old Scottish goodwife, who praised 
a certain celebrated preacher and said, when 
asked if she understood him, ‘‘ hout mon, wad 
I hae the presumption?” There is a pious 
mellifluousness in Lamartine’s poetry which, 
like an atmosphere redolent of incense, becomes 
heavy on the sense, or is dissipated, losing its 
effect, after a time. A current of the common 
casing air, ‘‘a blast o’ the Westlin wind,” is a 
better thing in the long run, though it should 
only breathe of the beggarly elements about us. 
The diffusiveness of thought which belongs to | 
Lamartine, and shows itself 


In many a bout 
Of linked sweetness long-drawn out, 


Was very visible, also, in those political emer- 
gencies which lately beset him, as indeed in 








his political career theretofore. His mind was 
generally soaring away upon principles, very 
excellent ones doubtless, when it should have 
been bent upon particulars and scheming, 
thwarting and intriguing, like those thorough- 
paced intellects that generally cut a figure in 
the political world. 

But we must confine ourselves to one or two 
of his poems. They shall be short, and per- 
haps not the best specimens of them. But his 
better poems are too ‘‘long drawn out” for 
our present purpose; for this, the Orientales 
and the ballads are much more suitable. The 
following finds a place among the finer frag- 
ments of French poetry for the combined grace 
and innocent piety it breathes. We hope we 
have been able to bring away some of the inno- 
cent piety, at least. 


THE CHILD’S HYMN ON WAKING. 


O Father, by my father worshipped, thou 
Whose name all people on their knees repeat— 
That name at which, so awful yet so sweet, 
My mother bends her head. 


The sun, the brightest of all things, 
Is but a plaything of thy power, ’tis said, 
Which, balanced like a lamp, vermilion red, 
Under thy footstool swings. 


They say that thou hast made to live 
All the small birds that be, 

And to the little children thou dost give 
A soul to know and worship thee. 


They say tis thou producest every flower 
That in the garden grows, 
And that, without thy power, 
No fruit would come upon the orchard boughs: 


That all the world at thy kind bidding shares 
Thy gifts and mercies like a feast; 
No insect is too small to be a guest 

At the broad banquet Nature’s hand prepares. 


The wild thyme feeds the lamb; the goat picks up 
The cytisus, and lo! the fly 

Will drink the little drops of milk that lie 
Upon the margin of my cup. 


The lark receives the rusty wheat-ear spoiled, 
Which evermore the gleaner leaves for her; 
The sparrow followeth the winnower,— 

After the mother goes the little child. 


And to obtain each boon 

That, day by day, thou givest full and free, 
At night, and morn, and noon, 

What must we do? But only call on thee. 


O God, my mouth is lisping now 
That name by angels dreaded, where they stand 
Even a small child is heard amid the band 

That at thy heavenly footstool sing and bow. 


And since his ear can hear, though far away, 
The wishes that from lips on earth proceed, 
I’ll supplicate from day to day, 

All things that others need. 
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O God! give water to the springs; 

Give to the little lambs their coats of wool; 

Give to the sparrow feathers for its wings; 
Give shade and dew to make the fields be cool. 


Let us not envy his vain pride and boast, 
Leave we far Hope to a superior power; 
For us, uncertain of our little hour, 

While yet we hold it, let our hearts exhaust 


The cup of life, so quickly to be lost. 
Give health to make the sick man well, 


The bread he weeps for to the beggarman, 
A home unto the orphan wan, 
And freedom to the captive in the cell. 


Whether the laurel crown us, and our name 
In bloody festivals of Mars shall stand, 
In bronze or marble, dedicate to Fame, 
Or Love, upon our humble brows shall set 
A wreath of flowerets culled by Beauty’s hand, 
We all must strike upon the selfsame strand; 
What boots it then, in common shipwreck met, 
Whether mid-sea the famous ship foamed o’er, 
Or the light fearful bark crept cautious by the shore? 





Give a large family to bless 
The pious father that fears God, and then 
Give me good sense and happiness 

To make my mother happy;—and Amen! 


The next is an Elegy. But it is strongly 
epicurean in sentiment,—has something of the 
Pagan philosophy of Anacreon, Catullus, and II. 
a crowd of other Greek and Latin poets, who 
loved to take carpe diem for the ‘‘ motto of their 
revelry.” Yet the feeling and the idea are as 
old as the human heart, and poets and pensive 


SOUMET. 


M. Soumet gives us the lyric, Za Pawvre Fille, 





thinkers of all ages and nations have expressed 
them over and over. 


So natural is the wish, that bards gone by 
Have left it all in some immortal sigh. 


Ca- 


Since life is evanescent let us enjoy it. 
tullus, addressing Lesbia, says :— 


Nobis cum seme! occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 
Da mihi basia mille, deinde centum. 


And Propertius has the same sentiment :— 


Dum nos fata sinunt, oculos satiemus amore; 
Nox tibi longa venit, nec reditura dies, 


and twenty other instances will occur to the 
reader’s memory. But let us hear what La- 
martine says on this head :— ; 


ELEQGY. 


Cueillons, cueillons la rose, au matin de la vie, ete. 


Ah! let us cull the rose, in life’s young morn, 
The fleet spring breathes of flowers, however fleet; 
With a chaste rapture let our bosoms burn, 
In love’s unblamed excess, my only sweet! 
The seaman, when his fragile bark is tost 
By angry waves, and shipwreck seems at hand, 
Back looking o’er the expanse that he has crossed, 
Regrets too late the idlesse of the land. 
Then wishes he that, in his father’s cot, 
Near the remembered objects of his love, 
Unfamed, unperilled, in his lowly lot, 
He ne’er had felt the fatal wish to rove. 

Thus man, beneath the weight of winters bowed, 
Weeps unreturning spring with vain lament; 
“Give me,” he cries, “those hours profanely spent, 

«“T knew not to enjoy them as they flowed.” 
Death answers, and the deprecated fate 
Urges him sternly to his final scene, 
Nor lets him stoop to take, alas! too late— 
The flowers he gathered not when time had been! 


0 let us love, my best-beloved one! 
And laugh at man’s dire cares; one-half his days— 
While from his truest good he blindly strays, 

Led by a vapoury lure,—are lost and gone. 





which shows how natural the ardent French 
genius can be. And in M. Soumet it would 
seem to be ardent enough. He has written a 
very bold and original epic poem called The 
Divine Epopee, and the argument of it is Hades, 
and its redemption by the mediation and suffer- 
ings of Jesus Christ. As Milton took the in- 
spiration and first impulse of his Paradise Lost 
from some poetical and picturesque verses in 
the Apocalypse (‘* And there was a war in Hea- 
ven,” £c.), 80 Soumet would seem to have got 
his idea from the Apostles’ Creed, one clause of 
which (not inserted in it till about the sixth 
century) speaks of the descent into hell. Sou- 
met makes the divine mission successful, and, 
in the end, Satan shows himself in heaven, a 
wiser if not a sadder angel. Now we must not 
be too hard upon this poetic heresy. It was 
also the belief of Origen that the devil and his 
angels would ultimately be saved, and he ven- 
tilated this doctrine somewhere about the third 
century. Origen was a large-hearted old the- 
ologue, apparently. It is curious how certain 
people have shown a leaning to that terrible 
Prince of Flies! Sir William Browne confesses 
he never could heartily hate the devil. Poor 
Robert Burns, whose heart never plagiarised 
from Origen, but would melt, naturally, at the 
fate even of ‘a fieldish mouse,” felt for the 
ruined archangel :— 


Then fare ye weel, auld Nickie ben, 
O wad ye tak a thought and men! 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken, 
Still hae a stake! 
Tm wae to think upon you den 
Even for your sake! 


Pulci, in his Battle of Roncesvalles, makes 
Rinaldo call Astaroth a kindly devil, and hope 
he may mend and take to honest courses. The 
writer of the Hebrew poem, Job, like Soumet, 
admits Satan into heaven; and Beranger does 
the same in his Keys of Paradise, to the scandal 
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of certain professors of theology. But, to come 
back to the lyric we spoke of. + 


THE POOR GIRL. 


I’ve left the painful sleep and dreary 
That never, never knows one happy dream; 
I’ve come across the mountain weary, 
Before the sun’s first beam. 


Waking with Nature, lo! 
The young bird sings upon the flowery thorn; 
Its mother brought it nourishment ere morn— 
O my sad heart!—my eyes again o’erflow! 


0 why have I no mother? Why, alas, 
Am I not like the young bird on the tree? 
Nothing of all the earth belongs to me; 
I had not even a cradle; for I was 
An infant found one day before the porch 
Of a poor village church. 


From father, mother banished, I ne’er knew 
The dear, dear comfort of their lost embrace; 
The children of the valley, too, 
Ne’er call me, sister, and I have no place 


In their gay sports of evening when they meet; 
And never underneath his humble roof, 

The happy peasant asks me to a seat. 
I see his children—while I stand aloof— 
Around the blazing vine-boughs laughing, pressing 
To climb his knees, as wont, for his caressing. 


Towards yonder hospitable church, I trace 
My weeping, early way; it is to me 
Of the wide world, the only place 
Where I am not a stranger—where I see 
The open door ne’er shut against my face. 
Oft do I look upon the flagstone, where 
I first began my griefs—I look to find 
Some traces of my mother’s tear-irops there, 
Wept haply when she left her child behind. 


Oft in yon burial-ground so lone, 

My footsteps pace around among the tombs; 
All are alike to me—all strange, cold stone— 
As little kindred finds the hapless one 

In burial places, as in living homes. 


Pve mourned for fourteen springs, exiled 
From the dear arms that have deserted me; 
0 mother, come! mother, I wait for thee 
Here on the stone, where once you laid your child! 


III. 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 


We finish, for the present, with a little lyric of 
Chateaubriand, showing that the solemn and 
melancholy Viscount, generally so full of the 
melodramatic loftiness of the French tempera- 
ment, can speak the language of the affections 
with much simplicity and tenderness. Cha- 
‘eaubriand, as everybody knows, lived and 








died one of the most faithful adherents of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons. He may have 
been called the Abdiel of a generally deserted 


cause. Beranger says of his attachment to 
them: 


Son eloquence a ces rois fit ’!auméne; 
Prodigue feé en ces enchantemens, 

Plus elle voit de rouille 4 leur vieux tréne, 
Plus elle y seme et fleurs et diamans. 


During his lifetime, he pawned his posthu- 
mous memoirs (which he was engaged to write), 
for a decent subsistence; and the copyright 
was held by a joint-stock company. This 
would seem to be a very unpoetical transac- 
tion. We believe it is also a fact, that the 
memoirs of his life and times, to which Be- 
ranger is devoting the last years of his exist- 
ence, are, in the same anticipatory way, minis- 
tering to the comforts or necessities of the 
poet’s old age. A curious sort of life-insurance! 
which, however, can only be extended to a 
few. Chateaubriand’s lyric, ‘‘ The Emigrant 
Mountaineer,” is, in the original, a perfect 
byou for its pensive grace and music. 


THE EMIGRANT MOUNTAINEER. 


O how my memory ever fondly strays 
Back to my birthplace, and my dwelling once! 
How fair, my sister, were those good old days 
Of that dear France! 
Still be my cherished love, my native shore, 
Evermore! 


Dost thou remember when our mother prest, 
Sitting beside the hearth of our sweet cot, 
Her infant pair upon her happy breast— 
0, dost thou not? 
And how we both still kissed, in our caresses, 
Her tresses? 


My sister, dost thou not remember thee 
Of the fair castle by the winding Dore? 
And of that tower so very old to see— 
The Moorish tower? 
Where the bells always rung at the return 
Of morn! 


And dost thou not remember the calm lake, 
Where the quick-skimming swallows used to fly? 
And the light breezes that would scarcely shake 
The reeds thereby? 
And the fair sunset waters, gleaming soft, 
So oft? 


Dost thou remember still the dear one there— 
Sweetest companion of my youthful hours? 
Young Helen, in our greenwood gathering fair 
The fair young flowers, 
Letting her fond and trusting heart entwine 
With mine! 


0, who will give me back my Helen, dear? 
The mountain and great oak bring back again? 
Each passing day their memory brings me here 
A secret pain. 
Still be my cherished love, my native shore, 
Evermore! 








And they were lovers ere they were aware,— 

But she held back with maiden modesty, 

And he was strange and proud. And he would sit 
And gaze upon her, drinking in her beauty, 

Until his brain grew giddy with the sight, 
Oblivious of the world, and life, and time, 

And all things in the universe but her, 

Who was alone the universe to him!— 

He tried to shun her presence, but in vain; 

She threw a spell around him, deeper far 

Than Circe ever wove with her enchantments! 

He could not pass her door but she was there,— 
(And if she had been absent, nis warm fancy 
Would have created fantasies of her,) 

He took another path, but met her still, 

Walking, with innocent eyes that sought his own; 
He changed his way again, and met her still, 
Until he thought she must be everywhere! 


One day her coyness melted into love, 
Like a snow-flake dissolving in a cup 
Of fiery wine, and then her lustrous eyes 
Looked into his, as if to read his soul, 




















A TRAGEDY. 


BY RB. H. STODDARD, 


EARTS lose the freshness and the dew of youth, 
And shed their leaves, yet witheringly live on; 
And man will suffer much before he dies, 
With serene patience smiling down his griefs! 
The world is full of solemn tragedies, 

Battles and bloodshed and the wrongs of men; 
But the most pitiful are played in secret, 

In the lone theatres of martyred souls. 

With no spectators but the eye of God, 

And the poor actors writhing through their parts, 
Till the black curtain of the grave descends! 


There was a Poet and a maiden once, 
That suffered deeply in affairs of love — 
It is acommon story. They were young ~ 
When thrown together first, the boy had seen 
Some sixteen summers, but his heart was old, 
Riper than many at three score and ten! 
The girl was younger, and exceeding fair, 
Voluptuous and sweet, with loving eyes 
Melting through long dark lashes, and a mouth 
Heavy with kisses as a bridal rose! 


Unfathomable in their lucid depths! 

And when her hand touched his, a thrill intense 
tan o’er his pulses with the speed of lightning, 
And shook him like an aspen. Interlocked, 
And folded to her bosom, heart to heart 
Beating tumultuously he kissed her brow, 
And hung upon her lips, as if his life 

Was rushing from him in an ecstasy! 

But this was followed by a burst of tears, 

And then he learned a fatal truth: “Her hand 
Was plighted to another long before, 

And he must never think of her again, 

Save as a sister and a loving friend!” 


They met one night to part.—The moon was los 
In murkiest vapours, and the city lamps 
Himmered through falling mist. With measured step 
They sauntered down the melancholy streets, 
And talked as the young do in their first grief! B 
She looked up in his face with earnest eyes, 
And laid her hand in his, and bade him wake, 
“ And love another, fairer, freer maid ;— 





THE CROWN OF THORNS. 
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He would be happy soon, she knew he would, 
He must for her dear sake.”—TI know not half 
The burning words he uttered, but he felt 
The shadow which pursues him evermore, 
Gathering about his pathway and his heart! 
And thus they parted, and years passed away 
But never brought the days of youth again! 
He went into a world he never loved, 
Reckless, and won himself a name in song ; 
But she was not forgotten; Memory 

Filled all its tablets with the one loved name! 
The passages in books of Poesy 

They used to study, simple strains of music, 
And even the odour of a common flower, 
Quickened his spirit with intense desire. 

The city streets, their ancient trysting places, 
Were peopled with a thousand shapes of her; 
And in his troubled slumbers, he lived o’er 
The night they parted, till he grew at last 
Wild with his passion, and a blissful dream 
Made him a moment happy in her love, 

To wake and find it but a mockery! 

A pensive tenderness and melancholy 

Settled upon his life, and filled his eyes 

With unshed tears that almost blinded him, 
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And made his soul exceeding sorrowful! 

And oft at midnight, when the careless world 
Was locked in slumber, and he sat alone, 
Poring on pastorals and impassioned songs, 

He laid his aching head upon the book 

And wept, and wept, until the leaves were wet 
As with a summer rain, and then he rose 

And walked the streets in bitterness of soul, 
Wild with his utter wo and loneliness, 

And questioned Nature and Eternity 

Until it seemed his very heart would break! 
What came to her I know not, but believe 

Her fate was but the counterpart of his; 
Sadder, if anything, for she endured 

Neglect from those who should have cherished her, 
And taunts because she would not wed another! 
And thus it stands between them; and they live 
In loneliness apart ;—their youth has gone, 

And left a dark remembrance, and they feel 
The need of sympathy and love again, 

But never can be what they were before! 
Meantime the world is busy with its nothings, 
And years depart, and the great Earth rolls on, 
Thundering amid the spheres its ancient song, 
And God is watching in Eternity! 





THE CROWN OF THORNS. 


BY CAROLINE MAY. 


“And the soldiers platted a crown of thorns, and put it on his head, and they put on him a purple robe, and said, 
Hail, King of the Jews: and they smote him with their hands. 

“Then came Jesus forth, wearing the crown of thorns.”—JOuN xix. 2, 5. 

“Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows. ’—ISAIAH liii. 4. 


Way art thou murmuring still, sad, faithless soul? 
Hast thou been tortured by a bitter taunt? 
{lave the dark, evil days thy comfort stole? 
Do vain remembrances thy bosom haunt? 
Come, drop thy griefs in Pilate’s judgment hall, 
And meditate the mighty woes One bore for all. 
Behold the busy priests and soldier bands, 

What deeds of matchless cruelty they dare! 
Rehold! they smite Him with their coward hands, 
With heavy thongs His sacred flesh they tear. 
Ev’n as a murderer they hunt Him down, 


Yet mock Him as a king, with sceptre, robe, and crown. 


Behold He comes, wearing the crown of thorns, 
Whose points inverted pierce his pallid brow; 
The purple robe in mockery adorns 
The fainting form that stooped to suffer now; 
Meekly He moves, mid scourge, and shout, and jeer, 
To the last agony of cross, and nails, and spear. 
Behold Him there! Th’ atoning work is done; 
His raging enemies can do no more. 
VOL. VII. 2 


| He felt the pangs of many deaths in one, 





The throbs of many broken hearts He bore. 
Despised, rejected, bruised, and wounded, see 
Was ever sorrow like to this* on Calvary? 


Then surely He hath borne thy griefs, sad soul; 


So, while thou walkest through life’s briery path, 


While o’er thy head thick clouds of trouble roll, 


Like frowning messengers of God’s just wrath, 
The death of friends, the pain, the change, the loss— 
Beneath each cloud of care—go cling unto the cross. 


And lifting up thine eyes to that dear head 


Circled by thorns upon the accursed tree, 


Think, that as for thy sins His blood was shed, 


So—to show forth his pitying sympathy— 
To teach thee that in all thy griefs he mournsf— 
He wore that platted type of wo—The Crown of Thorns. 


* «6 Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto my 


sorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith the Lord hath 
afflicted me in the day of his fierce anger.”—Lamenta- 
tions i. 12. 


+ “In all their afflictions He was afflicted.”—Isaiah xliii. 9. 
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THE TAKE-IN, 


OR A SKETCH OF THE OLD ENGLISH GENTRY. 


BY MRS. HUGHS. 


‘¢ My dear Cora,” exclaimed Mrs. Holben to 
a beautiful young girl, who had accompanied 
her back from a recent yisit to the United 
States, and who at that moment entered the 
room where the mistress of the house was 
sitting, ‘‘I pray you, tell me where you pro- 
cured the exquisite rouge with which you have 
just tinged your cheeks.” 

‘‘T got it from this,” answered Cora, holding 
out an open letter as she spoke. 

‘*A declaration in form from Sir Philip, I 
presume,” said her hostess, taking the letter 
that Cora offered to her. 

‘“‘Oh, no!” returned the young American, 
laughing. ‘Such an epistle would never have 
raised the colour on my cheek, I assure you.” 

‘¢ And yet it is no trifling matter, when com- 
ing from the possessor of an old title and a long 
rent roll.” 

‘«They are very pretty things, no doubt, but 
yet not such as will ever touch my heart.” 

‘¢But perhaps it is not necessary that the 
heart should have anything to do with it.” 

‘¢T am afraid I am too old-fashioned to dis- 
pense with it,” said the beauty with 4 smile; 
‘‘ but read that letter, and see what a different 
source my pleasure arises from.” 

Mrs. Holben did as she was requested, and 
perused the following note: 


‘“¢To Miss Cora MELrorp :— 

‘*Papa and mamma have just come to the 
determination to send me with my sister to 
spend my Christmas with grandpa and grand- 
ma; and Caroline and I both agree that it 
would make our holidays most delightful, could 
we prevail upon our dear Cora to accompany 
us. I acknowledge it is far from a tempting 
invitation to ask you to spend a week in a 
lonely country house in the depth of winter, 
and with a very aged couple. To the gene- 
rality of young ladies, so surrounded with the 
means of enjoyment, and possessing so many 
qualities calculated to draw a crowd of ad- 
mirers around her, I should consider the pro- 
posal preposterous, but a something whispers 
me, that my dear Cora would enjoy the con- 
templation of two of the finest models of anti- 
quity now extant, more than anything that the 
modern world of fashion can furnish. Grandpa 
is now in his ninetieth year, and grandma, 





though twelve years younger, is still very far 
advanced in the journey of life; and I believe 
you will find it no uninteresting occupation to 
make yourself personally acquainted with two 
living specimens of the old English gentry. We 
expect to leave the city on Monday next by 
the railroad, and grandpa’s carriage will meet 
us at the nearest station. Papa talks of going 
with us, but if he is prevented, he will provide 
for us a fitting escort. I should haye come to 
talk this matter over with you in person, but 
am obliged to go out this morning with mamma. 
[ shall endeavour, however, to see you in the 
evening, and hope to hear from your sweet 
lips, that you are disposed to gratify the 
wishes of your 
‘¢ Truly affectionate friend, 
‘* Mary Howwanp.” 


‘*And what answer do you mean to return?” 
asked Mrs. Holben, as she folded up the letter. 

‘*If you have no objection, I shall senda 
free and hearty consent,” replied her com- 
panion. 

‘*T don’t know that I should have any right 
to make objections, were I even so inclined. 
I believe the laws of your country have already 
made you your own mistress.” 
. “TI never wish to be independent of the 
feelings of those around me,” returned the 
sweet girl, with a look of great ingenuousness; 
‘and, therefore, if my going would be at all 
disagreeable to you, I—” 

‘“It can only be disagreeable to me, my 
dear Cora,” interrupted her friend eagerly, 
‘as depriving me of your company. But the 
Holland family is a most charming one, and ! 
shall be happy to have you cultivate the ac 
quaintance of every member of it. There is 
one individual, however, of whom I would have 
you to beware.” 

‘*Who is that?” asked Cora with surprise. 

‘The youngest son of the venerable pall, 
Mr. Edward Holland, whom you have always 
heard spoken of under the familiar title 
‘Uncle Ned,’ though he is not yet, I believé 
above five-and-twenty.”’ 

‘‘ What, that handsome, silent, and blushing 
statue ?” asked Cora, laughing. 

‘¢ The same, and though so silent, wo be 
poor Sir Philip, should he be of your party.” 
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«Tt will be the same to Sir Philip whoever 
may be there. But though convinced, both 
from his nieces’ report and many letters of his, 
that they have shown me that he is a man of 
splendid talents, I believe I am not sufficiently 
imaginative, for so impassive a being to make 
much impression on my heart.”’ 

‘You cannot but think him very handsome,” 
said the mistress of the house. 

“Oh, exceedingly so,” was the reply. 

«And that when those full fine orbs of his 
are permitted to appear from under their long 
lashes, they bespeak a soul noble and elevated.” 

“I admit all that, but though he neither 
appears reserved nor sheepish, he is garbed in 
so unique a coat of modesty, that I am always 
disposed to laugh when I look athim. Indeed, 
[ did once commit that sin, for happening one 
day to make reference to a piece of wit of his, 
that I had read in one of his letters to Mary, 
never dreaming that he would not be as ready 
to join in the joke as any of us, to my infinite 
surprise, his eyes dropt in an instant, and he 
looked as downcast and modest as a young 
girl of fifteen. I was so struck with the 
novelty of the sight, that I burst out a-laugh- 
ing, and his face immediately became a perfect 
crimson. I hope and trust he will not be of 
the party, for I shall certainly keep the poor 
man in perfect perplexity by my propensity to 
laugh at his girl-like sensibility.” 

“Let those laugh that win!” said Mrs. Hol- 
ben: “but if you return, after being exposed 
to the danger, without having lost your heart, 
[shall have much less faith in my own judg- 
ment in future.” 

“You may depend upon it then, that you 
will receive a lesson of humility, for in addi- 
tion to every other consideration, my heart is 
made of very invulnerable materials.” 

‘A girl of nineteen is no doubt very capable 
of judging of the material her heart is made 
of.” 

“T have a very good right to know that I 
have a hard one,” said Cora, laughing, ‘‘be- 
cause [ have been so often told so.” 

“On good authority, no doubt. 
instance, as Sir Philip’s.” 

“Oh no, he says I have no heart at all!” 

‘Perhaps I may say that is the case, too, 
when you return from Cheshire,” said the elder 
lady with a smile. 

“T am not afraid,” replied the lively girl. 
“Mine has withstood many much bolder and 
more daring attacks than are likely to be made 
upon it by any one I shall meet there, even if 
there were a disposition to assail it, but instead 
of that being the case, Uncle Ned never volun- 
tarily spoke to me a dozen times since I was 
frst introduced to him. But I must now go 
and answer Mary’sletter.” And so saying Cora 


Such, for 














ran off, making the wide staircase ring as she 
went carolling a favourite Italian air. 





Our heroine and her companions, consisting 
of Mary Holland, her young widowed sister, 
Mrs. Florance, with her little daughter, Lily, 
as her more majestic name of Elizabeth was 
familiarly rendered, and Uncle Ned, his eldest 
brother—Mary’s father,—being unable to leave 
home, left town on the day appointed, and found 
Mr. Holland’s large family coach, drawn by 
four immensely large and fine fat horses, wait- 
ing for them at the appointed station. It was 
late when they arrived, and the table for supper 
—that indispensable meal in an English family, 
not such a meal, either, as we would designate 
by that title, but what we should call pretty 
substantial dinner—was already set. They 
were received in the most affectionate manner, 
for even Cora, in consequence of being intro- 
duced by their children, in addition to the 
claims of hospitality, might have imagined she 
had met unexpectedly with some near relatives. 
After they had satisfied their hunger, and 
thawed themselves by an enormous fire in a 
huge old-fashioned chimney-piece, our heroine 
was conducted by her two friends, Caroline and 
Mary, to her sleeping apartment, but not till 
she had been affectionately kissed by the old 
lady, after which her husband came forward, 
and with a perfect air of gallantry said he 
thought an old man of ninety might venture to 
claim the same privilege, on which the lovely 
girl held up her pretty mouth, as if to be kissed 
by her grandpapa. The bedroom was enlivened 
with a cheerful fire, whilst its bed, with the 
thick damask hangings drawn around it, and 
windows concealed by curtains of the same 
material, together with the rich velvety Turkey 
carpet, gave it an air of comfort an i elegance 
that our young traveller had never before seen 
equalled. Though the fire, made of Cannel 
coal, gave out many a brilliant flame, yet when 
once ensconced within the thick damask drapery, 
the light became so softened that it offered no 
obstacle to sleep, and Cora sunk to repose 
whilst comparing the various manners and 
customs which the different countries she had 
visited in her tour through Europe, had ex- 
hibited. At the first streak of dawn she heard 
her chamber door gently opened, when the 
chambermaid stole softly in, and almost noise- 
lessly kindled up her fire afresh, and then 
crept out again as quietly as she had entered, 
a ceremony which was no unacceptable prepa- 
ration for the storms that Cora heard raging 
with merciless fury. On drawing back the 
curtains after she arose, she found that the snow 
and rain were beating against the little thick 
panes of glass, so as almost to prevent the 
passage of light through them, whilst the 
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winds howled about the house like so many 
angry giants. These things, however, had little 
effect on Cora’s happy temperament, for she 
possessed a sunshine of the breast that was 
proof against all external darkness; and she 
set about the business of the toilet without 
feeling any alarm at having to spend a dreary 
winter’s day without any amusement but what 
would be found within the gothic walls of the 
hospitable mansion. She thought with pleasure 
of again seeing the venerable old gentleman 
who then called it master, a tall and still a 
fine-looking man, perfectly upright, with a firm 
and steady step altogether independent of fo- 
reign aid. His manners polite and courteous, 
and his perceptions so clear, that he could 
enter into a joke with the readiness and viva- 
city of youth. He was attentive and kind to 
all, but there was a something so chivalric in 
his address to females, that it led the mind to 
think of the times of squires and troubadours. 
He was the hereditary possessor of a very 
large and valuable estate, which of course 
would descend to his eldest son, but though he 
had brought up a numerous family, so well 
had he managed his affairs, that his prudence, 
together with his unusually long life, had en- 
abled him to amass a large fortune, to be divided 
amongst the younger branches of his family. 


His wife, too, had at various times fallen heir | 


to great wealth, and as that was all unencum- 
bered by entails, his children had all the pros- 
pect of large fortunes. Mrs. Holland had 
evidently been very pretty in her youth, and 
her manners had all the lady-like attention to 
politeness and good manners peculiar to the 
old school, but it was easy to see that her 
mind was neither originally of so superior a 
cast as that of her husband, nor yet had been 
cultivated with the same care. 

The house was still more antiquated than its 
master and mistress, for it had been the resi- 
dence of a long line of ancestors, who were 
all traced by their youngest son, in the form of 
a tree with wide-spreading branches, which was 
handsomely framed and hung up to ornament 
the usual sitting-room of the venerable couple. 
The furniture was in keeping with the age of its 
owners, for the mania of new fashions had 
made no innovations there. 

The little Lily came to offer her conduct to 
the young stranger, through the long galleries 
and winding staircases, to the breakfast-par- 
lour, where she was received with the same 
embraces which had been bestowed upon her 
at parting the night before, whilst Uncle Ned, 
taking her hand to lead her to the breakfast- 
table, pressed it gently but kindly, and said, 
‘*Tt is enough to make me regret that I am not 
as old as my father, to witness the honours to 
which he is admitted!” Cora looked up with 





as yen 
as much surprise at hearing this compliment 
from him, as though it was the first she had 
ever received in her life; and then courtesying 
and laughing, said she would be happy to 
receive the same compliment from him on his 
ninetieth birthday. 


As they took their seats at the breakfast- 
table, Mrs. Holland remarked that the snoyw- 
flakes were falling thicker and faster. 


‘‘They are our first snowdrops,” said her 
son, ‘‘we ought, therefore, to make much of 
them.” 

‘*Snowdrops,” repeated his mother, ** they 
are such as can grow in the midst of water, 
then.” 

‘** Or water-lilies, perhaps; rarer still,” said 
Uncle Ned. 


‘*Nonsense!” said his mother rather impa- 
tiently ; ‘why do you keep playing upon every 
word I say in that manner, Ned? It is a very 
bad trick you have.” 


‘¢ My dear mother,” returned the son, “how 
does it happen that you are so fond of hearing 
Caroline and Mary play, and do not like to 
hear me?” 

‘* Because they make sweet music,” the 
parent replied. 


‘*Not half so sweet, nor what we any of us 
like half so well to hear, as the music produced 
by the instrument that you say I play upon.” 
As the son said this, he turned his fine eyes 
upon his mother’s face, with a look of so much 
sweetness and affection that she was at once 
appeased. 


‘‘ Well,” returned she, ‘‘ whether snowdrops 
or lilies that are pouring down at a great rate, 
I really wish they had stayed away, at present, 
for-I am sorry to have the weather so bad, at 
the very first of our young friend’s coming to 
Sandlebridge Hall.” Mary was, at the moment 
the old lady spoke, in the act of raising a cup 
to her mouth, but putting it down, with an air 
of great pretended seriousness, she said, “ La- 
dies and gentlemen, I find that my feelings 
are in the way of being frequently and severely 
wounded to-day, by hearing disrespectful re- 
marks made about the weather, which, as being 
very good and proper weather, that is doing 
its utmost to fulfil the purposes for which it 
was sent, I am determined to take under my 
especial protection. I propose, therefore, that 
whoever shall in the course of this day, be 
heard to say anything disrespectful of the said 
weather, shall pay a forfeit, which forfeit shall 
only be redeemed by the owner’s doing such 
an act of penance as shall be determined upo2 
by the ruling authority. Grandpa,” she con- 
tinued turning to her aged relative with a look 
of the most bewitching playfulness, ‘ will you 
second my motion?” 
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«Certainly, my dear,” replied the venerable 
old man, 


«“ Whose easy presence checked no sober mirth.” 


«| think it a motion well worthy of the person 
who has brought it forward, and therefore 
give it my hearty support.” 

«And you, Grandma, what do you say to it ?” 

“Oh, I approve it highly, only I shall take 
good care to hold my tongue, and keep out of 
the scrape.” 

«And now, Uncle Ned,” continued Mary, ‘I 
appeal to you, as the most likely person to 
have some quibble or quirk of the law, by 
which to escape punishment. Do you agree to 
my proposal ?” 

“T agree to it, provided, after I have paid 
one penalty, I may have the satisfaction 
of abusing the weather as much as I like 
afterwards, without incurring another.” 

“Oh I shall only exact it once, and hope 
your gratitude will be sufficient to guard you 
against a second transgression. And now, Cora 
and Caroline, I am sure I may expect implicit 
obedience to the laws from you.” 

“Provided,” replied Caroline, ‘‘they are not 
like the laws of Lycurgus, only made to catch 
the little flies and let the large ones escape.” 

“In that case,” added Cora, ‘‘ our wisest 
way would be to try which can sin the most.” 

“T see very plainly,” said our lawgiver ; 
“that you mean to pass this matter off as a 
mere joke, but I intend it to be most rigidly 
adhered to. Even Lily here shall not escape,” 
she continued, as she stooped down and kissed 
her little niece. 

‘?At must I do, Aunt Mary?” asked the 
child. 

“You must pay me a forfeit, when I ask you 
for one. You understand how to play at 
forfeits, you know.” 

“But you mustn’t ask for this pretty knife 
and fork that Uncle Ned has given me!” re- 
plied the child, holding up, as she spoke, a 
very elegant silver knife and fork that her 
uncle had brought her as a Christmas present, 
and which she was using to very good effect. 
This important subject, and their meal, being 
alike discussed, the party separated according 
to the fancy of each, but it was not long before 
they were again assembled pretty closely 
round the large cheerful fire in the breakfast- 
Parlour; for though both the music‘room and 
library were warm and ready for their recep- 
tion, the young people thought, as they were 
come to be company to the aged couple, they 
ought in the morning, at least, when they were 
fresh and able to enjoy society, to devote the 
ime entirely to them. The walls of the house 
were so exceedingly thick that the embrasures 





of the windows were deep enough to admit a 
small table and a couple of chairs, and in one 
of these, in the vicinity of the old lady’s chair, 
Cora and Mary ensconced themselves. It had 
the double advantage of enabling them to talk 
to her whenever she wished them to do so, and 
at other times of amusing themselves with their 
own more lively sallies, without annoying her. 
Uncle Ned had taken his station about halfway 
between his mother and them, sometimes con- 
versing with her, and at others throwing a few 
words to the more juvenile party, just sufficient 
to show that they were not always words of 
wisdom that fell from his tongue, when his 
father entered the room and hastened shivering 
to the fire. 

‘‘T suppose, Miss Cora,” said he, as he 
rubbed his hands before the grate, “you 
scarcely know anything of, such weather as 
this in your country. It is generally of a more 
determinate character, and either rains or 
snows, as if it knew what it meant to be 
about.” 

‘*] believe,” replied our heroine, ‘‘ we have 
occasionally as bad weather as either this, or 
any that you ever experience. The only 
difference is, that our bad weather seldom 
stays so long with us, as yours does. It isa 
common remark amongst our weather-wise 
people, that any extreme, whatever it be, 
seldom lasts above three days.” 

‘We should sometimes be glad to compro- 
mise for three weeks,” said the old gentleman. 

‘¢My dear,” said Mrs. Holland, ‘‘ whilst you 
are talking about the cold, you forget that this 
is too bad weather to admit of a door being 
left open.” 

‘I suppose my father thought by admitting 

it into good company he might improve its 
manners,” said Uncle Ned, laughing, as he 
rose and shut the door. 
' «Very well, good people,” exclaimed Mary. 
‘‘You really proceed most admirably. Here 
are no less than four offenders all at once. My 
business of apprehending the culprits will be 
much shorter than I had dared to anticipate.” 
As each began to consider what had been said, 
a general laugh was set up, and Mr. Holland 
enjoyed so heartily the manner he had drawn 
all into the snare, that though he would not 
acknowledge having been employed as an officer, 
he was strongly suspected of having acted the 
part of a Vidocq. 

‘‘T have only two more to watch now,” said 
Mary, ‘‘and then for the redeeming of your 
pledges.” 

‘“‘T hope,” returned Cora, ‘‘you will have 
the honesty to detect yourself, should we not 
remember to do it for you.” 

‘‘Certainly,” replied the lively girl, ‘if I 
sin I shall acknowledge it; but you can hardly 
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imagine I would detract from a character I am 
so anxious to protect.” 

The next business was to gather the forfeits. 
She began with the first offender, her grand- 
father, and nothing would serve her but a seal, 
which he said had hung at his watch-chain 
upwards of seventy years. He had himself 
gathered the stone from the Cairn Gorm Moun- 
tain, when only nineteen, and had had it 
immediately polished and set as it then was. 
She then took the bracelet of her own hair 
from Cora’s arm, and prevailed upon her 
grandmother to give up her favourite snuff-box, 
fearing, as she said, if she took any other, she 
would not care to redeem it. There was then 
a pretty hard scuffle, between the uncle and 
niece, about what she was to have from him. 
He had a something in the pocket of his vest, 
that she was sure he prized very highly, for 
she had more than once caught him looking at 
it, when he thought no one observed him, and 
nothing would satisfy her but this same paper. 
He offered her a breast-pin, a seal, or a watch- 
key, all of which had valuable diamonds set in 
them, ‘but nothing would do but that identical 
paper... At length, after a serious promise 
having been obtained, that she would neither 
look at it herself, nor permit any one else to 
do so, it was committed to her care. ‘* Why it 
is a lock of hair, I’m certain,” cried Mary as 
she took it, and felt all over the paper. ‘Ah, 
Uncle Ned, I find you have been playing cheat 
with us; for after declaring, as you have done, 
twenty times, that you never yet felt la belle 
passion, you have a lady-love, snugly enshrined 
somewhere not very far from your heart.” 
Before she had done speaking the young man’s 
face had become perfectly crimson; and he said 
in a tone of reproach, ‘‘I consider this very 
nearly allied to a breach of promise, Mary.” 
Poor Mary was immediately stung to the 
quick, and throwing her arms around her 
uncle’s neck, ‘‘ Ah, Uncle Ned,” she exclaimed, 
‘¢ pray forgive me! Indeed I only meant to joke 
with you a little. I had no idea it was any- 
thing but mere pretended mystery that was 
attached to the paper.”’ “ 

«¢ Well, you need not break your heart about 
it,” he replied, kissing her cheek kindly as he 
spoke ; ‘‘ for after all it can only a little sooner 
bring that to light, which must before long be 
known.” This point being settled, and the busi- 
ness of folding each article up, so as to make 
all feel alike to the blindfold goddess, each 
packet was sealed with her own privy seal, as 
Uncle Ned called it, and the whole put into a 
bag, which was hung up to await the further 
additions that were expected to be made to 
it. So much time had been taken up with 
joking, disputing, and arranging, that dinner, 
which was never later than three, was an- 





rere 
nounced just as the important bag was sus- 
pended. 

‘If every hour escapes from me, whilst 
here, as unconsciously as the last five have 
done, I shall learn a very important lesson 
before I leave, on the shortness of life,” “ia 
Cora, as Mr. Holland, with all the gallantry of 
a young man, drew her arm within his, to lead 
her to the dining-room. 

‘If your enjoyment has been so great, what 
must ours have been, who have had your sweet 
smiles, playing upon us all the time!” returned 
her flattering companion. 

‘* Miss Cora’s must have been the greater, in 
the proportion that ‘it is more blessed to give 
than to receive,’”’ said his son, who Cora found 
was following close at their heels, with his 
mother (to whom his attentions were most beau- 
tiful), leaning on his arm. Oh, could those 
young men, who imagine they add to their own 
dignity, by treating their parents with con- 
tempt, and speak of ‘‘the old man” and “the 
old woman,” as they would of a pair of worn out 
boots, become sensible of the beauty of filial 
tenderness, how much loveliness would they 
add to their characters, and how much pure un- 
mixed enjoyment would they add to their lives! 

In the course of the afternoon, Cora and 
Mary were again seated in the embrasure of the 
window near Mrs. Holland’s chair, and Caro- 
line and her little Lily were at the opposite 
side of the fireplace, for the weather was se 
exceedingly fierce that the child had not her 
usual disposition to run about, but stood with 
an arm across her mother’s lap, as if anxious 
to catch as much of the heat from the fire as 
possible. Mary was busy making a dress for a 
pasteboard Fanny Elssler, which was to dance 
upon the carpet, and Cora was employed paint- 
ing the face, arms, and feet of the same. 
‘‘Come hither, Lily,” said Mary, ‘and see 
what a beautiful dress this will be.” 

‘‘Oh, no! A’t Mary, it is such a bad day 
beside that window, I don’t ’ant to go there,” 
replied the child, pressing still closer to her 
mother. 

‘Then perhaps I may give this Fanny Elss- 
ler to some other little girl,” rejoined the aunt. 

‘Tell Aunt Mary,” said Caroline, as she 
stroked down her little girl’s golden locks, 
“that you like nothing so well, in this bad 
weather, as to stay beside mamma close to the 
fire.” 

‘‘Thank you, Mrs. Florance,” cried Mary, 
laughing; ‘that is all I wanted. I have got 
you and Lily hooked in, and now my budget !§ 
complete.” : 

‘But your own tribute is not added to 
yet,” returned her sister, as she unclasped one 
of her jet ear-rings, whilst Mary took a coral 
amulet from her little niece’s arm and begat 
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immediately to fold them up and plate them | but leave the work to him. The night closed 


with the others. in, and though thick moreen curtains were 
‘«‘Now it must be the business of all of us to | dropt down to the floor over the close shutters, 
catch you,” said Cora. the wind was heard to blow and the rain, hail, 
“You may try,” said Mary, with a look of| and snow to beat as if only just beginning the 
great security. work. The tea things were brought in, and 
‘«‘] will watch her closely,” said Caroline. Mary went to the table to make the tea. 
“Oh, I will trap her by some means or} ‘ Richard,” said Mr. Holland, coming to the 





other,” added Uncle Ned, who at that moment | table where the man stood waiting, “is Michael 
came into the room and saw the fresh forfeits | getting ready to go to Knutsford?” 

she was making up. From that time they were| ‘‘To Knutsford, grandpa! Yousurely would 
all at work, but in vain. Mary was constantly | not think of sending any one to Knutsford to- 
on her guard, and all were in despair about | night?” cried Mary, stopping her operation of 
throwing her off it. ‘‘I am afraid we shall not | putting the tea into the pot. 

succeed,” said the young widow, on her sister’s | ‘¢Why not, my dear; I know that you were 
leaving the room for a few minutes; ‘‘she is | anxious about a letter before you left home, 


constantly on the watch.” | and that your mamma promised to forward it 
“Let her alone,” said the old gentleman, | to you.” , 
“and I will catch her before the nightis over.” | ‘Oh, grandpa!” exclaimed the sweet girl, 


All therefore agreed to make no further efforts, ' ‘‘I beg you will not send him. However anxious 


I may be for a letter, I would not for the world | Mary, pouting her beautiful lips, and pretend- 
have any one to go so far, on so dreadful a/ ing to speak in a pet, ‘‘ when grandpa under- 
night, on my account.” A loud laugh of exul- | took to be the catcher?” All then began to 
tation, and the clapping of hands, soon ex- | busy themselves about Mary’s forfeit, and her 
plained to Mary how she had been taken in. | sister insisted upon a locket which she wore 

‘Now, my lady,” cried Cora, as soon as she | constantly in her bosom, being surrendered in 
could speak for laughing, ‘‘I hope you will| punishment, she said, for having made Uncle 
‘earn to be less self-confident another time.” Ned give up his precious little packet, but the 
“Who could help being caught,” returned | frightened girl deprecated the sentence so ear- 
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nestly, that the gentle Caroline could not per- 
severe, and at length a broach containing her 
father and mother’s hair, very beautifully set, 
was taken instead. 

s soon as the tea things were removed, Mary, 
ever cheerful and active, and anxious to keep 
the demon of dulness away from the hearth, 
began to make arrangements for the redeeming 
of the pledges. It was determined that the 
bag should be hung over a chair-back, and the 
little Lily should personify the goddess of for- 
tune, and bring out the pledges as they came 
to hand. When asked, ‘‘ What shall they do 
who owns this pretty thing?” the answer was 
to sing a song. It happened to be the old 
gentleman’s seal, and he, with an arch expres- 
sion of humour, immediately declared his in- 
tention to sing ‘‘ Chevy Chase,” from beginning 
to end, then starting forthwith, he continued 
to drawl on the interminable ditty, till Mary 
tried to stop his mouth, first with her hand, and 
then with kisses, and absolutely forced him to 
receive his redeemed pledge. Mrs. Holland was 
the next to do penance, and as hers was to 
relate an anecdote, she gave an amusing and 
pleasing account of the commencement of her 
acquaintance with Lady Anne Lindsay (after- 
wards Bernard), the gifted authoress of ‘* Auld 
Robin Gray,” on her first visit to Balcarres, the 
seat of the Lindsays. But our limits forbid 
our particularizing any further on the subject ; 
neither could we, were we even less restricted, 
do justice to the subject, were we to attempt to 
describe how Cora sang or Mary danced—how 
the gentle and interesting Caroline repeated 
with extreme feeling and beauty the death- 
scene in Gertrude of Wyoming; or even how 
the little Lily, when called upon to waltz, 
placed herself in a graceful posture, and moved 
round the room with a light and measured step, 
true to the music of her mother’s voice. Uncle 
Ned’s was now the only remaining forfeit, and 
as there was no uncertainty about who was to 
perform the penance, Mary declared that it 
should not be lightly redeemed, and called 
upon all to assist her in contriving something 
that should really test the young man’s powers. 
Caroline proposed that he should give them a 
specimen of his improvisatorial powers, with 
which he used so frequently to amuse them 
years ago—Mary voted for the banquet scene 
in Macbeth, he alone personifying each of the 
characters—his father was for having him to 
give specimens of at least half a dozen of the 
most distinguished speakers at the bar,—his 
mother wanted one of his comic songs, and 
Lily begged that he would make a baby cry up 
stairs, and an old woman scold below, as he 


had done on her birthday. Mary frequently 


urged Cora to give her vote, but our heroine 
declined, on the plea that she was almost en- 
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tirely unacquainted with the powers of the 
performer. Before the point was settled, how- 
ever, Michael, who had really gone to Knuts- 
ford, but on an errand of his own, not his 
master’s, came in and presented to Mary her 
expected letter. Immediately all else was for- 
gotten, and telling Uncle Ned he must redeem 
his pledge at some other time, she was hasten- 
ing out of the room when the young man called 
after her, ‘‘ You must not be surprised, Mary, 
if my hand finds its way into the bag before 
you return.” 

‘¢T will trust to your honour,” was the niece’s 
reply, as she closed the door. 

‘‘She little thinks how hard a task she is 
imposing upon me,” said he, in rather a serious 
tone. 

‘*T believe Ican help you,” said our heroine, 
looking at him with one of her gay, sweet 
smiles. ‘* Mary, without asking my leave, took 
possession of my bag for her forfeits ; I am not, 
therefore, bound to allow anything to remain 
there, unless I choose, so I shall take the liberty 
of emptying out all incumbrances.” So saying, 
she took the bag from the chair-back on which 
it hung, and emptied the contents, consisting 
of the remaining forfeit and a few scraps of 
paper, on the floor. 

‘¢T wish I could be sure that you did this out 
of pure sympathy,” said Uncle Ned, as he took 
up the little packet and slipped it into his 
pocket. 

‘*T believe if we examined our feelings very 
closely, we should seldom find them of a purely 
unmixed nature,” returned Cora, laughing; 
‘‘and perhaps a little revenge at Mary’s having 
made me exhibit myself this evening, may 
have some part in mine.” 

‘‘T should like much to know if you are 
aware what this paper contains,” continued 
the young man, fixing his fine penetrating eyes 
on Cora as he spoke. 

‘‘T know no more than what Mary said when 
she received it, that it was a lock of hair,” 
replied our heroine with an ingenuous look; 
‘‘and I presume it is a very beautiful one, for 
though your mother often calls you a hairbrain, 
I don’t imagine you would treasure anything of 
the kind unless it was of extraordinary excel- 
lence.” 

‘‘It is indeed beautiful,” replied he, ‘but 
that is not its only value.” 

‘‘Oh! I never supposed it was so!” returned 
his companion in a lively tone of voice. ‘It no 
doubt derives its value from a very different 
source. If Thad not thought so, I would never 
have taken the trouble of putting it out of the 
bag.” 

‘‘I wish I might dare to hope you would be 
equally ready to sympathize with me on other 
occasions,” said the young man seriously. 
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«« As there is little chance of my having an 
opportunity of proving my readiness to serve 
you, I will not attempt any professions,” re- 
plied Cora. 

“If your will should be equal to your power, 
you will be able to do much, very much,” re- 
turned he with earnestness. 

«Tread Mrs. Barbauld’s fable of ‘ The Little 
Dog,’ to Lily this morning,” said Cora play- 
fully; ‘‘and have learnt from it that the most 
insignificant, if well inclined, may be enabled 
to serve the mightiest.”” The conversation was 
here interrupted by Mrs. Holland calling upon 
her son to render her some little service, after 
which the party being joined by Caroline, who 
had withdrawn for the purpose of seeing her 
little girl to bed, it became more general. 
Uncle Ned, whom, every hour, Cora looked at 
with more and more astonishment, conversed 
with so much animation, discovering such a 
variety of information and diversity of talent, 
that as she listened, she could no longer wonder 
at his being the darling of his family. ‘* Mary 
night well say,” thought she, when at last she 
was seated by the fire in her chamber, “that I 
should never have any conception of her uncle’s 
character till I saw him seated by the domestic 
hearth. How peculiarly is such a_ character 
fitted to give charms to the home circle, and 
what a pity it will be should he fall into hands 
not disposed to encourage these heavenly 
virtues—these Lares and Penates of domestic 
life. How I should like to know the lady to 
whom that lock of hair belonged, that I might 
form some idea how far she is calculated to make 
him happy. Whether she has a head to appre- 
ciate, or, what is of far more consequence, a 
heart to value his many inestimable qualities. 
But why should I doubt it? He has too much 
depth of character to be caught by a mere flut- 
tering butterfly however beautifully painted.” 
With such reflections as these the mind of our 
heroine was occupied, till the decline of the fire 
roused her from her revery, and cautioned her 
that it was time for her to seek in bed a 
defence from the cold. Still, however, her 
busy fancy was employed passing in review the 
most striking of the young ladies whom she had 
met in her visits to Mary, but she rejected 
each in turn as having some defect, that ap- 
peared to her to render its possessor unworthy 
of being the chosen of the highly gifted and 
interesting Uncle Ned. 

Several days passed over, differing from this 
first one which we have described only by the 
varying fancies of the young and happy group. 
At length Mary came into the room one morn- 
ing where her sister and friend were seated, 
and said with a smile of satisfaction, ‘‘ We 
shall have a chance of exacting a most severe 
Penance from Uncle Ned, though he has hitherto 
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so often evaded it; for I have just heard him tell 
grandpa he shall be under the necessity of re- 
turning to town to-day, and I am very sure he 
would perform any feat either mental or bodily, 
rather than leave his amulet behind. So let us 
set our wits to work and determine what he 
must do. I want you, Cora, to see him in 
the various phases of his genius, that you may 
know how diversified it is.” 

‘‘T have no doubt of his being a prodigy,” 
returned Cora, forcing herself to speak with a 
degree of indifference that she did not alto- 
gether feel; ‘‘ but your chance of display for this 
time, at least, is lost; for the amulet is already 
in his possession.” 

‘‘What!” cried Mary; ‘‘could he be so mean 
as to steal it?” 

‘No! I returned it to him.” 

‘¢And by what right did you do so?” asked 
the other, with well-acted seriousness. 

‘¢ By the right I possessed of displacing that 
which had been put without my permission into 
my premises,” replied the young American; 
and she then explained the manner in which 
the forfeit had been restored, of the possession 
of which Mary had considered herself so sure 
that she had never looked into the bag from 
the time that the other forfeits had been taken 
out. 

‘Could you really be so generous to a rival 
beauty?” asked Mrs. Florance, looking with a 
mixture of surprise and scrutiny into Cora’s 
face as she spoke. 

‘‘There was no generosity in the case. 
Where there are no claims, there can be no 
generosity exercised,” said Cora; but the fixed 
look with which Caroline’s eyes were set upon 
her made her feel uncomfortable, and to her 
no small mortification she felt her cheeks begin 
to glow. At the same moment, however, Mrs. 
Holland’s voice was heard calling ‘‘ Caroline!” 
‘‘Mary!” and availing herself of the circum- 
stance of being left for the moment alone, she 
hastened to her chamber. ‘‘ What can have 
come over me!” she exclaimed, as a sort of 
inward expostulation. ‘‘I never before found 
myself so easily deprived of my self-command. 
How often have I exulted over the thought that 
no gentleman had ever yet had power to cause 
my heart to palpitate, but now, I find myself 
blushing and looking foolish, merely at the 
mention of one, who has not only discovered 
no wish to obtain such an ascendency, but who 
I have undoubted proofs, is devoted to another. 
Oh! I am ashamed of myself and must redeem 
my character!” With this wise resolution she 
returned immediately to the sitting-room. 
Unfortunately, however, on opening the break- 
fast-room ddr she found the old lady and her 
son sitting alone. Scarcely conscious what she 
did, she stood an instant hesitating whether to 
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advance or retreat, but in a moment Uncle 
Ned was at her side, and taking her hand led 
her forward, not to her usual seat in the em- 
brasure of the window, where he had often 
declared he liked so well to find her, but to a 
chair close by his mother’s side, and then 
placed himself at his parent’s other hand. 
Cora’s sensitive feelings immediately made her 
conscious that his motive for such an arrange- 
ment was to set her quite at her ease; but 
whilst she admired the delicacy of the act, a 
feeling of bitter mortification arose from the 
conviction that he had discovered her weakness. 
He soon, however, by the powers of his fasci- 
nating conversation contrived to draw her 
away from herself, and it was not long before 
she was the same laughing, joking Cora she 
had ever been. After they had thus spent a 
couple of hours, which had flown, with each of 
the party, with inconceivable rapidity, Michael 
came in and announced to his young master 
that the carriage was waiting for him. The 
gentleman rose with evident reluctance and 
turned to his mother to bid her good-bye. 
‘Remember, Ned,” said she, as she placed her 
hand-in that which her son held out to her, 
‘¢you must not fail to be back before Christmas 
day. Your father and I have little right to 
calculate upon seeing a return of the season, 
and would therefore wish to have as many as 
possible of our children around us on that 
day.” 

‘‘T shall at least be back in time to eat my 
Christmas dinner with you,” replied the son. 

*¢ And I wish, Ned, you would try and bring 
the owner of that lock of hair with you, when 
you come back,” continued the old lady play- 
fully, ‘‘for time is so short with us, that if you 
do not despatch matters quickly, it is not likely 
your father and I shall have an opportunity of 
welcoming her into the family, as we would 
wish to do, for we are well assured she is 
worthy, or she would never have been your 
choice.” 

‘¢Of her worth,” returned the son, whose 
face was now suffused with crimson, ‘ there 
can be no doubt, but I am far from,feeling 
equally sure of her willingness to fill the place 
you have assigned her.” 

‘¢There can be little doubt of that,” said 
Cora, proud of the easy and unconcerned man- 
ner in which she found herself able to speak ; 
‘¢ since she may be considered to have already 
taken possession in the form of a lock of hair.” 

‘¢ But remember ‘The Rape of the Lock,’” 
returned the young man, smiling. 

‘‘Oh! those things are not so easy now-a- 
days, when there are neither gnomes nor 
fairies to assist in the theft, and*when combs 
and bands are stationed as guardians!” was 
Cora’s laughing reply. 
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«It is difficult to tell how to guard against 
those who act from such impulses as impelled 
me; and on my return, I will endeavour to 
make you sensible of the favour you did me in 
assisting me to recover my treasure.” 

‘I shall be highly flattered by such a proof 
of your confidence,” said Cora, courtesying 
playfully, as he pressed her hand and took his 
leave. Cora remained chatting with the old 
lady for some time after he was gone, and well 
pleased with herself for having recovered her 
self-command, she felt in full spirits the rest of 
the day. Much, however, as she admired the 
venerable pair, and loved the two sisters, who 
were unfailing in their attention and kindness, 
she could not but feel that the house had lost 
its brightest ornament, and often caught herself 
counting the days to the Christmas day that 
was to bring him back. At length the day 
previous to its arrival had come, and feeling 
more than usually disposed to meditate on the 
expected pleasure of the following day, she 
was often disposed to retire to her chamber. 
After having made one of those retreats, and 
employed herself a considerable time in making 
many wise determinations to maintain the most 
absolute control over her feelings when the being 
who occupied so much of her thoughts should 
again appear among them, she was roused 
from her revery by the sound of the piano, 
and being sure that none but one of the two 
sisters could touch the instrument with such 
skill, she hastened to join the performer, and 
advanced to the door with a light and steady 
step. But alas! all her composure and self- 
command took flight in an instant, when on 
opening the door, she found that instead of 
Caroline or Mary, their Uncle Ned was seated 
at the piano. Noone who at that moment saw 
our heroine would have recognised, in the flut- 
tered and blushing girl who then stood at the 
entrance of the music-room, the gay, animated 
and self-possessed Cora Milford. With an in- 
voluntary start she stammered out something 
about not having heard of his return, avd 
having come into the room with the expectation 
of finding Mary there. 

‘‘T used the piano as a decoy to allure you 
hither,” said the young man, as he advanced 
with a beaming countenance to meet her, “ and 
must first apologize for taking such a liberty; 
but I was most anxious to have an opportunity 





of speaking to you, and knew not how other- 
wise to procure it. Now that I have succeeded, 
| let me beg of you to spare me a few minutes. 
| ‘Not at present—you must excuse me—| 
want to see Mary!” stammered out the agitated 
girl as she attempted to withdraw her hand 
that he had already seized and held betwee? 
both his. 

«¢T will not detain you long,” said he, “but 
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indeed you must have patience with me till I 
open my heart to you, and tell you how com- 
pletely my happiness is in your hands !” 

«Is this such language as would be approved 
by the lady, a lock of whose hair you have so 
long treasured up?” asked Cora, fixing her 
eyes upon his face with a scrutinizing look, her 
self-possession being immediately restored, as 
a doubt of his ingenuousness entered her mind. 

“Did you ever see that hair?” he asked, 
smiling. ‘‘ Shall I show it you?” 

‘“‘] thank you, I have no wish to see it,”’ she 
replied coldly. 

‘But I should like you to see it; I am sure 
you never saw any more beautiful ;” and as he 
spoke, he took the little packet from his bosom, 
and unfolding the enclosure, held it out to her. 

‘‘How is this,—where was this obtained ?”’ 
exclaimed Cora in extreme surprise, for she 
saw at a glance it was a lock of her own 
hair. 

‘Look on this side of the paper,’ returned 
her companion, and turning the envelope, she 
read in her own handwriting the words, ‘‘ Cora 
Milford’s hair,” and immediately recollected it 
to be the same that she had given to Mary 
some time before, for a bracelet. ‘I found,” 
said the lover, ‘‘that after Mary had got her 
bracelet, the remainder was allowed to toss 
about her work-table without any especial 
care, and therefore took the liberty of placing 
it near a bosom where you had already begun 
to reign pre-eminent. Say then, lovely and 
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beloved Cora, will you not accept a heart that 
was never before offered to a human being?” 
At this moment the door opened, and Mary 
appeared, but seeing at a glance that her 
entrance was mal apropos, she was about to 
withdraw, but Cora, springing forward, threw 
herself upon her neck and burst into tears. 

‘*Has Uncle Ned been frightening you?” 
asked Mary playfully. ‘Let me hear what 
the naughty man has been saying!” The 
comic tone in which she said this, turned the 
thoughts of the agitated girl from herself, and 
laughter succeeded her tears. ‘‘I know all 
about it,” continued Mary, as her uncle, slip- 
ping an arm round the waist of each, led them 
to a sofa. ‘It is all my doing,” she added, 
with a look of exultation; ‘‘I saw the hole 
you had made, Cora, in my poor uncle’s heart, 
but was sure he would never succeed in making 
an impression on yours, whilst surrounded as 
you were in town by a host of more pretending 
admirers, and therefore, without explaining 
myself to any one, I contrived to bring you 
together here.” 

‘<It’s a complete take-in,” said Cora, trying 
to look angry, whilst a smile curled round her 
beautiful mouth; ‘“‘and if this is your hospi- 
tality, I will make haste and get home as fast 
as I can.” 

«¢ And I,” said Uncle Ned, ‘‘in imitation of 
one of the greatest men of my profession, will 
hasten after you to Philadelphia, and bring 
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back my wife! 





THE MAN AND THE ROSE. 


BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 


THE MAN. 


THov art so fair, oh Rose, so pure and tender, 
Tam unmeet to touch thee, even to place 

My lips endearingly anear thy beauty. 

How, in this sinful world, cam’st thou so fair? 
uiltless of sin! ne’er shall a sinner’s hand 
Destroy thee for his own poor, transient pleasure; 
No, live in joy; live to be loved, caressed 

By dew and breeze, by sun and butterfly, 

By all things fair and innocent as thou, 

And blossom brightly in the eye of God. 


THE ROSE. 


Ah, freely pluck my bloom, oh Man, for thou 
ts greater far, and better far than I; 
hou, of a truth, may’st suffer and may’st combat, 





But ’tis that striving after the eternal, 

Which to the great Eternal brings thee nearer 
Amid eternity. For one brief hour 

I brightly bloom, and then—wither and die, 

And no ascending dawn awakes the dead. 

Then, freely pluck! Rejoice in me, and let me 
For one short hour delight thee and refresh thee, 
And then in silence wither at thy feet. 

If I have served thee, I have lived enough. 


Great Nature’s Genius heard the noble contest 

And smiled; because she saw, in time to come, 

(When the new heaven brings forth the fair, new earth), 
That roses nurtured in the human heart 

With it will pass into eternity, 

And blossom there anew in Eden’s groves, 

A joy to man, well-pleasing unto God, 

And lovelier than on earth—if that may be! 
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A YEAR AT AMBLESIDE. 


JULY. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Tas is the day that my young nephew and 
niece (at present my guests), and I had fixed 
for setting forth on an expedition to Calder 
Abbey and the extreme northwest lakes of the 
district, returning by Derwent Water, and un- 
der Helvellyn. But, when we made our plan, 
we forgot that this was Rushbearing day. The 
young people will probably never see a rush- 
bearing anywhere else; for there are few places, 
and those extremely retired, where the custom 
subsists; and, moreover, the Wordsworths ask 
us to go to tea at Rydal Mount, after the spec- 
tacle; and my guests would rather, if need 
were, lose the old Abbey, which will yet abide 
for their whole lives and many more, than the 
old poet whose days cannot now be long in the 
land. So we have put off our trip for one day, 
and can still spare three for it. 

In ancient times, as old chronicles tell us, 
the parishioners everywhere brought rushes to 
strew the churches with before the Feast of 
Dedication. The stranger now looks in vain 
for the rushes: but the gay garlands are still 
carried, and placed in the church: and then, 
in this village, the children are entertained by 
Mr. H., whose gate is opposite mine. We cross 
the road, and enter the grounds early, that we 
may see the last of the preparations made. 
How admirably adapted the field is for such a 
spectacle,—two green hillsides sloping down 
to the level where the tables are placed! 
Cousins and his men are still fixing the trestles, 
and laying the boards which make the tables. 
We are not the first of the spectators to arrive: 
a crippled gentleman and some aged ladies are 
seated on chairs under the trees: and lo! over 
the wall beyond the lawn, and glancing among 
the trees, are the gay garlands, showing us 
that we are scarcely too soon, after all. Now 
the gates are thrown wide, and here they 
come,—the head of the procession entering, 
winding a little way through the shrubbery, 
and then turning in upon the grass, and filing 
off on either side the long row of tables. S. 
observes how like a Catholic procession it is,— 
how easily one might fancy one’s self looking 
at a Neapolitan church festival. To my eye, 
it looks like a Catholic procession in England ; 
and that is all. I have been told that it was 





the late curate who introduced these curious 
symbols,—the triangle with the dove, the Vir. 
gin and child, and several more which ill befit 
a Protestant profession. He was at that time 
a Puseyite, and is now a Catholic priest: yet 
his handiwork among the Rushbearers remains. 
A lady, who has a terrible fear of heresy, asks 
me what I think of the show. I tell her that 
it seems to me curiously popish for our country 
and time, and inquire if it is true that the 
symbols I point out to her are of recent intro- 
duction. They are. I could, as I tell her, look 
on them with veneration, if they were a mere 
perpetuation of an ancient observance; but 
that I dread the effect of introducing a more 
ritual piety among children growing up ins 
society where the gross vices of rural life are 
very prevalent. Her replies are strange. First, 
she speaks of these symbols as being good, 
because they are holy and venerable; and in 
the same breath she says it does not matter 
what the symbols are, as the children are to0 
ignorant and dull to know or care anything 
about them. All the while, no one knows bet- 
ter than she, that the brothers and sisters of 
some who are carrying the garlands are hang- 
ing about the outside of the gates, listening t0 
the music, and longing for the tea and the 
buns and the fun, but excluded because their 
parents have sent’them to the school conducted 
by the Independents, and connected with their 
chapel. The parents declare themselves pel 
plexed what to do, between the warm and it- 
viting chapel and school on the right of the 
road, and the shadow of the church, and the 
great proprietors on the left: so, some of them 
send half their children to the church-scho0, 
and half to the other; and, if there happets 
to be an odd number of children, it is said by 
jesters that they send the middle one for si 
months to one school, and the other six to the 
other. The amazement of my young guests at 
such a state of things is great; but they were 
born and brought up amidst the enlightenmen! 
of a populous midland town, and could have 
no idea of the ignorance about the liberty of 
conscience which exists in such nooks of the 
island as this, where dissent is called schism, 
and schism is regarded as an unpardonable 
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crime. Yet, what a lesson might we not draw 
from the fact of the diversities of belief within 
our valley! Letussee. We have High Church, 
Low Church, and Middle Church families; Ca- 
tholics, both in and out of communion; Inde- 
pendents, Unitarians, Quakers, Swedenbor- 
gians, Wesleyans, Plymouth Brethren, and 
some who belong to no Christian sect at all. 
This should surely be a lesson to us all not to 
lord it over the humble, or connect advantage 
or disadvantage with modes of belief. But this 
is one of the matters in which we are a century 
or two behind the southern parts of our island. 
While we are watching the children enjoying 
their feast of buns and tea, a gentleman,—a 
stranger from the South,—obtains an introduc- 
tion to me. His kindly zeal on my behalf 
makes me laugh, when I discover what his 
object is. He thinks there is nothing like 
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—how full of vigour and clearness are his con- 
versation and his voice! His age may show 
itself in his silence,—in his uncertainty about 
rousing himself; but one sees no sign of it in 
his discourse. And then, his exquisite wife,— 
the beloved of us all! What a pleasure it is to 
have one’s turn with her! She too can help us 
about the eagles and herons, and the secluded 
dales. She can tell us the date, forty years 
ago, of their last seeing a Rydal eagle; and 
she is behind none in the enjoyment of life at 
the Lakes: a life whose only fault is, as she 
thinks, that it makes us too fond of this world: 
—a thing which, it seems to me, may safely be 
left to nature; for there are, as far as I know, 
few instances of unwillingness to die, when the 
time really comes. It generally seems to be, 
then, the thing we most wish for. 

I beckon 8. and F. to follow me, and step out 








plainness in asking when you mean to know a 
thing: so he inquires if it is true, as he has 
been told, that I make a point of making all 
my marketings on a Sunday. I tell him that 
there is not even an oven open on a Sunday in 
Ambleside, much less a shop; so that I could 
not make purchases, if I wished it; and that, 
in brief, I never in my life attempted to buy 
anything on a Sunday. “I thought so,—I 
knew it would end so,” said he, in vast indig- 
nation at some neighbouring critics, who had 
made a small mistake. I told him, further, that 
Tam not accountable to anybody for my own 
views and use of Sunday; but that I consider 
myself bound to afford my servants every faci- 
lity for attending worship as much as they 
please, and that their freedom is provided for 
accordingly. It would have amused this gen- 
tleman, if I had told him of certain anonymous 
letters and copies of verses,—very coaxing and 
fattering,—entreating me to join the church, — 
hot for my own sake, but that of the church; 
as if church-membership could be entered into 
forsuch a reason! Such are some of the curi- 
ous incidents of an old-fashioned state of affairs 
like that which subsists in our quiet corner. 

At Rydal Mount, we see again a few of the 
faces which we met in the field below. Ah! 
Where are there pleasanter festivals than these 
summer tea-drinkings at Wordsworth’s? The 
few assembled are those one likes to meet,—a 
few visiters or wayfarers, who are proud and 


happy to be there. Doors and windows stand | 


open, and we go out and come in as we like. 


Ifwe sit in a corner beside Wordsworth, and 
Mention a mountain peak, an eagle, or any 
‘ecluded dale, we may be blessed with an out- 


of the window to show them the garden and 

terraces. From the mossy and grassy platform 

before the house, the view is one which can 

hardly be surpassed, if seen, as now, when the 

sun is sinking in a summer evening. The rule 

in our district, that each one of us thinks his 

own situation the best, would certainly give 

place to a vote in favour of Wordsworth’s, if it 

were not for the drawback of the long ascent 

to it; a serious matter to a resident much given 
to long walks, and apt to be very tired at the 

last mile. But, at this moment, that is no- 
thing: and the scene before the eye is accepted 
as unrivalled,—the full survey of the Rotha 
Valley, with Windermere glittering at the end, 

surmounted by the Fromes’s Fells; and, on the 
right, the peep into the Rydal Pass, where the 
exquisite Rydal Lake juts into view. We must 
see more of this last department of the land- 
scape; so we leave the platform, and cross the 
green slopes and little dells of the garden, and 
wind between the espaliers and under the fruit 
trees, and come out upon the two terraces 
formed by the poet, and truly fitted for his 
meditative walks when he was composing. 
Here, the beds are quite covered with peri- 
winkle, blue and white, whose blossoms he 
must often have seen waking up to the morn- 
ing sun, and whose shining leaves must many 
a time have glittered to the moonbeams in his 
sight. At the end of the upper terrace, we 
pass through the summer-house, which is all 
lined with fir cones. Its further door opened: 
what a scene bursts upon us, from this perch 
on the breast of Nab’s Scar! It is made up of 
the old elements,—lake, islands, wooded steep, 
| craggy peaks, and dappled mountain-side ; but 








Pouring of his knowledge or feeling on subjects | in a new and most rich combination. There is 


that he and we like best. How bland, how 


no use talking about it: we can but gaze, and 


“arnest, how kind, and even how lively are his | lovingly carry it away. 
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discourse and manner, in one of these outpour- 
Old,—old beyond description as he looks, 


Before the west has faded, the moon is up to 
light us home, and we must be gone; for we 
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have a toilsome day before us to-morrow. 
‘«Well, F., what is it?’ I ask of my nephew as 
we rapidly descend the hill, and are under 
Lady Le Fleming’s great beeches, where the 
rooks are settling themselves for the night. 
‘*You look very full of something.” fF. and 
his sister had found out the moment we entered 
the study this evening, that they had seen the 
poet before. They had seen an old man in a 
Scotch cap and green spectacles and plaid 
cloak, cutting ash sticks out of a copse by the 
roadside, for half-a-dozen cottage children who 
were about his heels; and as he walked on, 
whittling his poles, the little creatures were 
pulling his cloak and asking him questions, 
and he was talking to them all the way as he 
went. This, they now found, was Wordsworth. 
“*O yes,” said I, “*I could have told you that 
before, if you had asked me. It is exactly 
Wordsworth’s way.” Whatever may have been 
his contemplative pacings on his terraces, such 
as this are his walks below. 





Well, we have seen Calder Abbey, and a 
good deal more. Our trip was mainly on foot, 
—F. carrying one knapsack and I another, and 
S. a basket; but while our way lay along the 
highroads, we occasionally hired a car to save 
time and fatigue, reserving our strength for the 
mountain passes. Thus, looking forward to 
the Abbey as our evening treat, we jogged on 
at the base of the mountains, overlooking the 
tract between them and the sea, where feudal 
lords and monks settled themselves before they 
had obtained access to the heart of the district. 
On we went, past homesteads, each over- 
shadowed by its sycamore clump—that luxury, 
introduced within two hundred years, but now 
so common as to make us wonder what was in 
their stead before ;—past wayside cisterns, 
where the waters from the hills are flowing in 
and swimming out again the whole year round ; 
past fields which expand and brighten as Esk- 
dale opens out towards the sea; past Santon 
Bridge, where the Irt runs to the bay under an 
ivy-mantled bridge, through meadows and scat- 
tered woods; past Gosforth, a stirring and 
rising little town, where new dwellings, built 
of the red stone of the neighbourhood, are 
rising on every hand; up the ascent whence 
there is a wide view of coast and sea; and 
there, as I had secretly hoped, was the Isle of 
Man visible, lying afar. It was only a softly 
pencilled outline this afternoon, and not as I 
have seen it when the wind was east, so clear as 
that the shadows were seen filling the hollows 
of its hills. Only a shady avenue of beech and 
ash now lay between us and Calder Bridge. 

It is but a mile further to the Abbey; and, 
as soon as we had had tea at the Bridge inn, 
we set forth. Having gone through the vil- 
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lage, and past the bare, new red church, we 
entered upon a scene so quiet that a monkish 
feeling stole over us before we caught a sight 
of the ruins. Nothing is heard along this 
shady road but the stroke of the woodman’s 
axe, or the shock of a falling tree, or the whirr 
of the bustling magpie, or the pipe of the 
thrush by day, or the hoot of the owl in the 
dusk. A squirrel hied across the road before 
us, and where the sunshine streamed into the 
tent of a spreading beech, a pair of white but- 
terflies chased each other with a dancing flight 
round its trunk into the lucent green shadow: 
but no rude sights or sounds marred the repose, 
sacred in our minds to the old Cistercians who 
trod these ways in peace, while all the world 
besides was at war. 

At the end of a mile, we looked about for 
the ruins, which we knew to be on our right 
hand. We saw a tempting avenue, and thought 
we would try it: so we ventured upon opening 
the gate, and advanced under the chestnuts, 
limes, and beeches, till we perceived somewhat 
under their sweeping branches, which showed 
us that we were right. The greensward at the 
outlet is so bright, as to have the effect of a 
gleam of mild sunshine, even on a shady day, 
or after sunset; and, springing clear from this 
sward, rise to the left the lofty pointed arches 
of the old ruin, in noble proportions, disclosing 
beyond a long perspective of grassy lawn and 
sombre woods. The Abbey is built of the red 
sandstone of the neighbourhood, now sobered 
down by time (it was founded in a. p. 1134), 
into the richest and softest tint that the eye 
could desire. But little is known of it beyond 
its date and the name of its founder, Ranulf, 
son of the first Ranulf de Meschines, a Norman 
noble. The church was small, as the scanty 
remains show; and the monastery, which looks 
like a continuation of the same building, could 
not have contained a numerous company. From 
the fragments of effigies preserved, it appears 
that some eminent persons were buried here; 
but who these knights and nobles were, there 
is no record available to tell, carefully as these 
memorials were wrought to secure the immor- 
tality of earth. 

The eye is first fixed by the remains of the 
tower, from whose roofless summit dangles the 
tufted ivy, and whose base is embossed by the 
small lilac blossoms of the antirrhinum; but 
at last the great charm is found in the aisle of 
clustered pillars. Almost the whole aisle is 
standing, still connected by the cornice and 
wall which supported the roof. Luxuriant 
honeysuckle and ivy load these remains with 
verdure and luscious bloom, climbing up till 
they grow down again on the other side. We 
wandered in and out among these pillars, and 
into the sombre corner where the tall ash 
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srows over towards the old tower-wall, making 
F sort of tent in the recess: we looked into 
every niche and damp cell in the conventual 
apartments, and went down to the red and 
tufted and broken river banks, and watched 
its stream leaping and rushing along in its 
deep channel, under the overarching trees, and 
said to each other, how well the old monks 
knew how to choose their dwelling-places, and 
what it must have been to the earnest and 
pious among these Cistercians to pace their 
river bank, hidden in the shade, and to attune 
their thoughts to the unceasing music of the 
Calder flowing by. We felt ourselves happy in 
seeing this place in the evening. It is a fine 
thing to see the shadows flung upon the sward, 
sharp in the broad sunshine, and to have the 
eye caught by the burnish of the ivy, and the 
sense soothed by the shade of the avenue: but 
the scene is sweeter, when there is just glow 
enough in the west to bring out vividly the 
projections and recesses of the ruins, and when 
the golden moon hangs over the eastern mass 
of tree-tops, ready to give her light as the glow 
dissolves, and when the rooks are winging their 
way to settle for the night in the nearest wood. 
What a contrast was the next evening! We 
were lying, at about two hours after-noon, on 
the shingle at the head of Ennerdale Water, 
somewhat uneasy as to whether we could ob- 
tain a guide over Blake Fell to Scale Hill, at 
the end of Crummock Water. The distance 
was only six miles; and on the map the track 
looked clear enough: but I was resolved to 
allow no risks to the young people under my 
charge, and I refused to proceed without a 
guide, though it was hard to say what we could 
do, if we failed to procure one. The waters 
grew grayer and rougher while we waited: but 
we thought no more of this, than that the wind 
would be refreshing during the ascent, and the 
heat was at present intense. It was soon an- 
hounced to us, that a guide would await us at 
the distance of a few fields: we considered our 
affairs comfortably settled, and set off up the 
Fell, all in good spirits and security. The heat 
was still very great; so we took our time, and 
lagged behind the guide, though he carried our 
‘napsacks and basket. He was a quiet-look- 
ing elderly mountaineer, who appeared to walk 
very slowly; but his progress was great com- 
pared with ours, from the uniformity and con- 
tnuity of his pace. In the worst part of our 
transit, [ tried the effect of following close 
behind him, and putting my feet into his foot- 
‘eps, and I was surprised to find with what 
ease and rapidity I got on. 
At first, we stopped frequently to sit down 
ind drink from the streams that crossed the 
or flowed beside it: and during these 
We observed that the blackness which 


track, 
halts, 
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had for some time been appearing in the west, 
now completely shrouded the sea. Next, we 
remarked, that while the wind still blew in our 
faces,—that is, from the northeast,—the mass 
of western clouds was evidently climbing the 
sky. The guide quietly observed that there 
would be rain by-and-by. Next, when we were 
in the middle of the wide Fell, and we saw 
how puzzled we should have been to find a 
path, while winding among the swampy places, 
even in the calmest weather, we pointed out to 
one another how the light fleeces of cloud below 
the black mass swept round in a circle, follow- 
ing each other like straws in an eddy. Soon, 
the dark mass came driving up at such a rate, 
that it was clear we should not get through 
our walk in good weather. The dense mist 
was presently upon us. On looking behind, to 
watch its rate of advance, I saw a few flashes 
of lightning burst from it. The thunder had 
for some time been growling afar, almost in- 
cessantly. The moment before the explosion 
of the storm was more like a dream, than per- 
haps any actual experience I ever had. We 
were walking on wild ground, now ascending, 
now descending,—a deep tarn (Floutern Tarn) 
on our right hand, our feet treading on slip- 
pery rushes, or still more slippery grass: the 
air was dark as during an eclipse, and heavy 
mists drove past from behind, just at the level 
of our heads, and sinking every moment; 
while before us, and far, far below us,—down 
as in a different world,—lay Buttermere and 
the neighbouring vales, sleeping in the calmest 
sunshine. The contrast of that warm picture, 
with its yellow lights and soft blue shadows, 
with the turbulence and chill and gloom of the 
station from which we viewed it, made me feel 
this the newest scene I had witnessed for many 
a year. I[ had but a moment in which to de- 
vour it; for not only did the clouds close down 
before my eyes, but the wind scudded round 
to the opposite point of the compass, throwing 
me flat as it passed. Within a few minutes, I 
had several falls, from the force of the wind 
and the treachery of the ground,—now, in a 
trice, a medley of small streams. It was im- 
possible to stop the guide, much as I wanted 
to ask him to look back now and then, to see 
to the safety of my companions in the rear. 
In the roar of the blast, and the crash of the 
thunder, and the pelt of the hail, I might as 
well hope to make the elements hear. So it 
was necessary to keep up my pace, that he 
might not stride away from us entirely; my 
companions making a similar effort to keep up 
with me. Through stumblings and slidings in- 
numerable they did this,—the lightning play- 
ing about our faces the while, like a will-o’-the- 
wisp on the face of a bog. The hail and rain 
had drenched us to the skin in three minutes. 
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The first hailstones penetrated to the skin. | have known the path from the brook, or haye 
They were driven in at every opening of our | guessed where we might ford the streams 
clothes; they seemed to cut our necks behind, | whose bridges were out of sight? Two horses, 
and they filled our shoes. Our hats were im-| we afterwards found, were killed on the Fel] 
mediately soaked through, and our hair wring- | in that storm: and we should never have come 
ing wet. The thunder seemed to roll on our | down, we were persuaded, if we had been left 
very skulls. In this weather we went plung- | to wander by ourselves. As we sat at our tea, 
ing on for four miles, through spongy bogs, | in curious masquerade fashion, at the hospi- 
turbid streams, whose bridges and stones were | table Scale Hill inn, dressed in such odds and 
covered by the rushing waters, or by narrow | ends of clothes as the people could spare us 
pathways, each one of which was converted by | while our own were drying, (our very knap- 
the storm into an impetuous brook. When we | sacks being wet through,) we thought over our 
had descended into a region where we could | last two days of travel, and felt as if the calm 
hear ourselves speak, we congratulated one | sunset at Calder Abbey were enhanced in its 
another on our prudence in not proceeding | charm, when looked back upon through the 
without a guide. Without him, how should we | storm on Blake Fell. 



































THE DEAD DOUGLAS. 
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PROUDLY waved the English banner, Eagerly he gazeth round him, 

Af Scotland’s hills and vales among; And his voice is clear, tho’ low. 

i In the glen, and on the mountain, 

F Loud and clear the war-cry rung! “Know ye not tradition tells us 

; ‘A dead Douglas wins the field ?’ 
True hearts answered to the summons; Ever, where a Douglas dieth, 

i ; Forth the stalworth warriors came, Doth the haughtiest foeman yield. 

- And on every spirit-altar, 
t Brightly glowed the battle-flame. “ Onward then for Truth and Scotland— 
| Onward, warriors! fail not now! 
it ° Forth they came from cot and hamlet, Lo! the pledge of victory’s given, 
Forth they came from lordly hall; Tis the death-damp on my brow! 
; Highland chief and sturdy vassal, 
vt Quickly at their leader’s call. “Onward! Here no longer tarry! 
) I must die—so speed ye on!” 

) And around brave Douglas rallying, Now his voice is hushed for ever, 
Swore they ’d conquer or they ’d die; And brave Douglas’ work is done! 
at Scotia’s sons would yet be freemen, ‘ 

) Or they ’d perish gloriously! On they press—their trusty broadswords 
ih Grasping in each sturdy hand, 
Proudly waved old England’s banner, And the dauntless English lion 
O’er a stormy battle-field ; Quails before that valiant band. 

; And beneath the lurid sunbeams 

it Glittered sword and spear and shield! Now the Scottish banner waveth 
4 Proudly o’er that battle plain, 

{ List ye to the noise and clamour! And the foeman’s ensign droopeth 
i} Hark! how steel doth ring on steel! As a pall, o’er hosts of slain. 

; Hear the sullen tramp of war-horse, 
; And the trumpet’s thrilling peal! _— Martyr! thou whose life-stream ebbeth 
oe Fast and silently away, 

| : With impetuous speed advancing, *Neath the wrongs that press upon thee 
i On the English lancers rush— Heavily by night and day— 

: Soon from many a Highland bosom, 

i Doth the life-blood warmly gush! Thou who for the truth art dying, 

ii With thy mission half revealed— 

4 Wilder, fiercer grows the conflict, Fear thou not, thy cause will triumph— 

i ; Ha! brave Scots, why falter ye? “A dead Douglas wins the field.” 
if Douglas falls!|—Upon the greensward 
: . Faint and dying, lieth he! Ye who o’er a champion fallen 

Bend with bitter, burning tears, 
Round him do the chieftains gather, Trembling for the distant future, 
Gazing mournfully on him; And oppressed by doubts and fears— 
Quelled is every haughty spirit, 
And each flashing eye is dim. Know ye not, in self-reliance 
Untold strength may lie concealed? 
But a smile lights up his features, Press ye on, and doubt not ever, 
A faint flush steals o’er his brow, “ A DEAD DoUGLAS WINS THE FIELD!” 
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INTELLIGENCE AND LABOUR. 
BY THE REV. J. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D. 


My subject is the connexion of intelligence 
with labour; or, in other words, intelligent 


us instead of tournaments, and when the hand 
of leisure, instead of seizing bills and bows, as 
in the old English time, is stretched out to 
take from the quiet shelf, harmless, cheering, 
and delightsome books; ay, and when books 
tage of mixing up intelligence with labour; to | are not, as in former days, huge folios, bound 
show, indeed, that our daily work, whether it | in clasps of brass and steel, but come flying, 
be mercantile, mechanical, manufacturing, or | as doves to our windows, or like showers of 
agricultural, ay, or household work, must be | fleecy snow, in the still time of winter. Yes, 
mingled with knowledge and reflection, must | we live to see the time when it is coming to be 
be kindled with the spark of intellect, to make | understood that men are made of something 
it properly human labour. This will be more | else than sinews and muscles, limbs and senses; 
apparent, if we look for a moment at the dif- and when the mind of the world, long buried 
ference between ancient and modern times in| in the bosom of labour, is feeling the first 


labour, as distinguished from mere muscular 
or mechanical toil, or the mere task-work of 
habit and routine. I wish to show the advan- 


eer — 


this respect. waking energies of a glorious resurrection. 
The modern Lyceum, unlike the ancient, is What was the labourer of ancient times? A 


essentially a popular institution. Its end is | slave; a slave in form, usually; a slave in fact, 
the spread of intelligence among the people. | always. Nay, do we talk about a man being a 
The old Athenian Lyceum, which stood near | chattel? Why, the labourer who built those 
the temple of Apollo, and took its name from | mountain masses of human toil and misery, the 
one of his titles—Lukeios, the wolf-slayer—was Egyptian pyramids, was a spade, a pickaxe, 
an institution for scholars; in which Aristotle 
taught philosophy. Our modern Lyceum is for 





a hod, a pulley, a rope—a mere instrument; 
he was accounted of, no more than a cleverly 
adjusted machine, the best ever made, to build 
with. And I think it very likely—I cannot 
now say whether the suggestion is original with 
me or not—that the elevation of those immense 
blocks of stone in Egyptian architecture, which 


the whole people. And it is a most charac- 
teristic sign of the times in which we live. 


The whole body of the people never before met 
forthe advancement of the general intelligence. 
For sports and games, for holidays and tourna- 
ments, for war and strife, they have met, but | has been a mystery to modern times, was 
not for this. effected by the instrumentality of masses of men. 

In ancient times, how certainly would such a | The lost art, I am inclined to believe, about 
resort as a public Lyceum have been one of | which antiquarians have speculated so much, 
this very deseription—a theatre—a place of | was just the despot’s art, of using ten thousand 
shows—a gymnasium, at the very best. If an} men as one man. What matter, if by stretch- 
Athenian, or a citizen of Rome, had been told | ing human sinews to the work—they are very 
that in a certain street was a large building | tough—what matter, i: by relays of these 
where the citizens resorted often in the even- 
ing; if he had been told that there was a large 


teams, two thousand, or ten thousand strong, 
of human beasts, it took twenty days to raise 
all in it, brilliantly lighted up, and thronged | one of these stupendous blocks of granite to its 
with attendants, ‘Ah!’ he would have said, place! It is, indeed, a Jost art—that of the 
“there will be shows there;” he would have | barbarian tyrant. Thank heaven that it is so! 
thought of nothing but sports and games, of | Well and right was it, that the curse and exe- 
luxurious loungings, or sturdy wrestlings, of | cration of Egypt, as Herodotus tells us, rested 
the feats of mountebanks, or of dancing-girls. | upon those pyramid-builders for ages ! 


in short, his ideas would never have gone beyond 
physical exhibition and physical enjoyment. 

i We have lived to see another day. We have 
‘ved to see the day, when the peaceful Lyceum 


Labour is now, everywhere, entering upon 
the condition of being self-profiting, honour- 
ed, and intelligent. It is especially to this 
last trait of labour, as I have already said, 


when brotherly library associations stand be- 
‘ore the world, instead of banded orders of 
‘ulitary knighthood; when lectures entertain 
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with it, that I wish at present to draw your 
attention: 


| 
is taking the place of the bloody amphitheatre ; | and to the advantages of mixing up intelligence 
| Brute labour is one thing, human labour 
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is, or ought to be, another thing. For the | 
brute, indeed, mere brute labour, that is, the 
mere mechanical act, will do; but it will not | 
do for the man. It would seem that, in all | 
happy and healthful action of a human being, | 
the whole man must engage. When the mind | 
thinks intensely, the whole body labours; and | 
it has been well said of public speakers—for | 
that displays the union of both—that ‘‘a man 

thinking, on his legs, is the most powerful 

engine in the world.” But when the mind 

labours, the brain especially labours with it. 

The brain is the hardest worker in the world. 

It actually grows and expands with its efforts, 

as truly as the blacksmith’s right arm. Spurz- 

heim told me that he had known a man’s head 

to grow and constantly to require a larger hat, 

till he was thirty-five years of age. And as 

the body labours with the mind, so do I con- 

tend that the mind must labour with the body, 

to make healthful and happy labour. Let a 

man be stricken in spirit, and his very arm is 

paralysed. Let a man go forth from his dwell- 

ing, it may be in the bright morning, but let it 

be that the shadow of affliction, heavier than 

night, has settled upon that dwelling, and it 

seems to him as if his very limbs and sinews 

refused their office; the spring of necessity re- 

mains, but all others being gone, the bodily 

machine works heavily, as if the mainspring 

were broken, or as if the very oil and elixir of 

life were exhaled and dried up. 

So must the mind go along with the body. 
He who hies to the field or the workshop with 
a song, or even ‘‘ whistles as he goes, for-want 
of thought,” feels in his whole frame the happy 
effect of a cheerful spirit. And well, I think, 
might the suggestion be made, and as a pru- 
dential maxim, especially to a grave people—a 
people too serious, and too anxious, and too 
ambitious in their business,—that they should 
not repel, but encourage in themselves these 
lighter sportings of the mind. Among our 
business habits of thought we want nothing in 
this country more than we want ease of mind; 
and many a feverish anxiety, which is wearing 
upon the health and the very springs of life, 
would be soothed by the music of the ‘Wwork- 
shop or of the field. And all this benefit, it 
may be added, may depend originally on a 
mere whim of a man’s youth. He was too grave 
or too dignified, that is, too proud for such 
levities, and so has permanently lost the power 
they proffered him, to bear him up with inno- 
cent buoyancy through the trials and cares of 
life. 

But beyond this animal cheerfulness, and 
far more intellectual, of course, is the end 
which is usually sought in the labour and 
business of life. What is the invisible presence 








that pervades all the plans of business and toil, 
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clothing them with an interest far beyond that 


_ which is found in them ere pursuit of property ? 


I go down amidst the throng of the mart. The 
din of lusty blows and loud voices comes upon 
my ear, as if a city were on fire, rather than 
engaged in peaceful labour. The intensity and 
diversity of action, however regular, seems 
actually to verge on confusion and tumult. 
The drayman’s cart comes rattling by—a thing 
constructed, one might think, on purpose to 
make the utmost noise possible; while, to the 
resounding pavement, answers the roar of dis- 
imprisoned steam, like a wild animal broke 
loose to rend and tear in pieces. And what 
now is the stirring impulse to all this strife and 
rage of human pursuits? What is the presiding 
genius over all this scene of human industry? 
I answer, it is the spirit of home. The inyisi- 
ble presence amidst all this rough tumult, is 
the presence, as it were, of an angel, —of che- 
rished woman,—of sweet and helpless infancy. 
A thought mingles with all these daily labours 
—-unuttered—unutterable ;—a word is in the 
secret ear unspoken—unspeakable—nome ; and 
in that thought—that word,—is an energy 
mightier than steam, and fire, and all engines, 
and all human sinews,—for it sets them all in 
motion. I know that sharp and hard-featured 
avarice plays its part, too, on the wharf and in 
the warehouse; but avarice is a solitary thing; 
it is not the pervading spirit of any place. If 
it were,——if it could possess the world, the very 
heart of the world would become a stone ;—it 
would harden and die. 

I have said thus much to show that the visi- 
ble action of life does not stand alone; that 
‘*there is a spirit in man,” and that this is 
designed to mingle with all that he does. But 
there is another manifestation of the spirit, of 
which I wish especially to show the importance: 
and that is a philosophical inquisitiveness,—an 
intelligence that inquires into the relations and 
reasons of things. 

A man stands in his warehouse, his work- 
shop, or his field. In each one of these is a 
collection of objects, or a combination of powers, 
—in each one of them are processes or the 
results of processes, wherein stands revealed an 
infinite skill. In each one of them lies—all 
hidden from the eye of ignorance—wonders 
more stupendous than the city of Petra, or the 
caves of Elephanta; things more curious than 
the arts of magic and legerdemain; things 
more beautiful than regal halls, tapestries, or 
costumes. The microscope reveals in the pith 
of an elder-stalk, or on the back of a spider, 
colours richer than all the dyes of the East. 
The very wood that lies in the carpenter’s shop, 
or in the warehouse of cabinet-work, might 
unfold in its interior structure, and the princi- 
ples of its growth, a whole laboratory of curious 
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arrangements and contrivances. Let any man 
take the fabric that he sells, and trace it— 
from the moment when the material of which 
it is composed sprung from the earth—through 
vegetable, through animal life,—through pro- 
cesses of spinning, weaving, bleaching, and 
dyeing, till it is presented on his counter, a 
costume fit for princes,—and he would have a 
chapter more beautiful and more wonderful 
than the story of an Arabian romance. 


Now, as I have said, a man stands—and so 
have I seen him stand,—in his field, his work- 
shop, or his warehouse, and he knows nothing 
of the objects around him beyond their obvious 
aspects; that one thing is good to eat, and 
another convenient to wear; that this fabric is 
strong or fine, and that viand is tender or deli- 
cate ;—the birds of the air know about as much 
—which crumb or seed is nutritive or pala- 
table, or which stick or hair is best to build 
their nest with. And this is one sort of man. 
And I have known a man, in the same spheres 
of daily avocation, but with some curiosity and 
some reading—not a great deal—and with 
habitual reflection, he had penetrated into the 
philosophical relations of things—knew how 
things grew, and how they were manufactured 
—understood the problems with. which he 
worked, the laws of proportion in architecture 
or cabinet-worl, or the principles of taste in 
combined colours, whether of dresses or dra- 
peries,—in short, one who was not only a 
worker, but a thinker, and this was quite 
another sort of man. And, I ask, can any 
person hesitate in deciding which sort of person 
he would choose to be—an ignorant workman 
or salesman, or an intelligent workman or 
salesman ? 


In the abstract comparison I suppose there 
can be no doubt. But the comparison, [ must 
say, does not deal with abstractions, but with 
facts. Labour does not refuse to hold com- 
nerce with philosophy. The fact is, that the 
university itself is not a finer field for intelli- 
gence than many a workshop—many a manu- 
factory is made. Here the practical philoso- 
pher, like Watt, like Arkwright, grows up 
amidst the very facts on which the schools 
speculate. Teachings are all around 
Every glance of his eye reads a lesson. Every 
implement and tool he takes in his hand is : 
wand of wisdom. 
experiment. 
clusion. 


him. 


\very process around is an 
Every result is tending to a con- 
Nay, and many of the discoveries in 
philosophy have come through processes of art 
—have been made in the workshop and the 
manufactory. 

It is manifestly desirable then, and it is 
clearly feasible, to mix up a philosophical in- 
telligence with our daily toils. 
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But further, let me observe that this intelli- 
gence is not only desirable for its own sake, 
but that it would be useful also—that it would 
minister to all the ends of industry. It would 
make a better workman; it would make his 
work better; it would, therefore, make his 
business more prosperous. Let it not be sup- 
posed here, that when I speak of the intelligent 
artisan or trader, I am speaking of an idle 
dreamer or speculative theorist, who is con- 
stantly pausing over his work, or his business, 
te settle some point in philosophy. That, I 
grant, will never do; and it is not necessary. 
Let a man read half an hour every evening, or 
two hours every week, on the subject, the phi- 
losophy of his particular calling, and let his 
daily activity be an application or an observa- 
tion of the knowledge he will have acquired ; 
and he will be going on very well with his 
study, and all the better with his business. 
The leisure reading of a few months will be 
enough to infuse a new spirit, to put an intel- 
lectual principle into his work. And surely 
his hand will not be paralysed by that know- 
ledge—it will be more dexterous. His eye will 
not be dimmed by that penetrating insight—it 
will grow keener. His mind will not be dis- 
tracted by that philosophy; but it will help 
the eye and the hand to bring out the finished 
result. His attempts to improve his work, his 
patterns and models, will not be a succession 
of blundering experiments, but a series of defi- 
nite approximations to the point. 

I am sure that every man wanting a piece of 
work to be done would prefer a contractor of 
this description. I should be delighted, for 
my own part, to meet in the architect, painter, 
upholsterer, or furnisher of my house, with a 
man who should say on any proposition of 
mine, ‘‘there is a principle for that;” or, 
‘‘such a thing will not do, because it is op- 
posed to such a principle; the true order and 
proportion will not be observed; the true 
and agreeable combination of colours will not 
be effected.”’ I do not myself understand these 
things as I could wish; and I should be glad 
to learn of those who do, and whose business 
it is to understand them. I know it will be 
said that employers do not mind the artisan in 
these matters; that they will have things this 
way, and that way, and every way, in utter 
violation of all taste and principle. But, I 
say, it is the fault of the artisan that he is not 
minded. He does not qualify himself—I speak 
of the class—to demand confidence. He does 
not speak with authority, because he wants 
knowledge and accomplishment. 

How rarely does the artisan take out his 
tablets, and produce to you, a neat drawing 
of the thing you want! That single act would 
win respect for his opinion. It would show 
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most employers that he could do what they 
could not do. 

And here I must be permitted to express my 
opinion that all apprentices to arts requiring 
such an accomplishment, should early take les- 
sons in drawing. Itis better for them to do this, 
than to study grammar. I do not object, in- 
deed, to any liberalizing knowledge. But let 
those things come first that belong to each 
man’s pursuit; and afterwards, if there is time, 
other things. Geometry, drawing, chemistry, 
&e., belong to the arts. Grammar, if I do not 
make myself too bold in saying so, is my 
science; [ mean, in other words, that it is the 
appropriate study of men for whom speech, 
language, is the instrument they work with. 
And I mean now philosophical grammar, and 
not that mere set of rules which teaches a man 
that he should not say, ‘‘ them tools is mine ;” 
a set of rules which are better acquired from 
usage than from any other quarter, nay, which 
can, in fact, be acquired from no other quarter. 
It is true, indeed, that as all men use language 
all should know how to use it for ordinary 
purposes. But this comes from usage, not 
from any grammar. It is true, too, that all 
may well philosophize upon language, as much 
as they conveniently can. But using and phi- 
losophizing are very different things. It is no 
more requisite that a man should philosophize 
upon language—i. e. study the grammar of 
language—because he talks it, than that he 
should philosophize upon a horse because he 
rides it, or upon a steamboat because he tra- 
vels in it. The horse-farrier and the engmeer 
are required to understand the machine which 
they respectively take into their charge; but 
other persons are not. Other persons may, 
and may very well, have the knowledge in 
question; nay, I advocate it; but it does not 
belong to their very vocation to have it, and it 
is no shame to them not to have it. It is not 
the first thing, and the thing most incumbent 
on them to know. And so I maintain that 
grammar, considered as the ph losophy of lan- 
guage, by no means deserves so early an atten- 
tion, among the mass of the people, as chemis- 
try, geology, and the natural sciences eene- 
rally. And for all children, I believe it would 
be better to elicit the observing faculties in 
drawing, painting, and the study of natural 
history, than the recondite faculties by studies 
in philosophy. 

But this point I propose to make a dis- 
tinct topic of argument and illustration. The 
improvement and comfort of society, then, I 
adduce as an argument for introducing into 
our workshops and manufactories more reflec- 
tion and taste, for making art more intelligent. 

Let any person wishing to furnish his house 
with cabinet-work, go around to the furniture 
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ware-rooms of most of our cities. I do not 
mean to speak with any disrespect of workmen 
in this department, nor to deny that there are 
many specimens, coming from their hands, of 
elegant and tasteful furniture. But, in general, 
I think any one must be struck with the im- 
mense quantity of cumbrous and ugly cabinet- 
work that is made in our cities. Things are 
made too massive, both for the articles them- 
selves, and for the rooms they are to occupy, 
Such articles are seldom seen in the largest 
drawing-rooms in Europe. A load of maho- 
gany is put into a sofa. Then, again, chairs, 
on the other hand, are so shallow, that one 
would think they were made, not to sit on, but 
to perch on. And what, I would ask, is the ob- 
ject of the pedestal or feet of a centre table? 
Most of these pedestals so much resemble a 
huge spider, that they appear as if they were 
about to run away with the superincumbent 
mass, rather than to give it a firm support. | 
know it will be said that workmen must con- 
form to the public taste. But do they, in this, 
conform to the best public taste? And besides, 
though it is partly true that they must follow, 
yet may they not also do something to lead the 
fashion of the day? I wish to see artisans so 
intelligent and accomplished, that they shall, 
like painters, like architects, be entitled, in 
part, to lead the fashion of the day. 

But to turn, for a moment, to a different 
branch of manufacture—what is the reason 
that the hat-maker cannot introduce, or try to 
introduce, something into use, instead of the 
heavy, stiff, uncomfortable, and unsightly 
covering which is now worn? It seems to me 
that the shape of the human Aead might give 
him a hint. And only suppose the matter to 
be reversed—suppose a man’s head to have 
been made, in shape, like his hat ;—or like a 
military hat, which would be only something 
worse, and in what plight would the man come 
out—with a cranium of that form—say, even 
at a year’s end, through all the passages, door- 
ways, rough-bark trees, and beetling crags of 
this mortal journey? His hat tells how he 
would come out—of which he wears and bat- 
ters to pieces some three or four every year— 
making the expense of the article, a thousand 
dollars—I speak advisedly—principal and inte- 
rest, a thousand dollars more for his lifetime, 
than a simple cap would cost. 

All this, however, is nothing to the inconve- 
nience of the thing; and this inconvenience is 
consummated in travelling. I undertake to 
say that riding with a hat, in a covered and 
close carriage or car, doubles the fatigue of 
travelling. All the bones and muscles that 
support an upright position, are tasked to pre- 
serve the hat. It is really a ludicrous situa- 
tion. Man is said to be a wonderful being; 
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infinite in faculties; in action like an angel; in 
apprehension like a god; and yet the whole 
man, the entire microcosm—body and soul—is 
obliged to be on the alert, all the day long, to 
preserve the integument which modern absur- 
dity has put upon him! 

In fine, the ministrations of intelligent art to 
the comfort, health, and happiness of society, 
are to go far, I believe, beyond the present 
measure, and far, too, beyond any present 
contemplation of their instrumentality. Our 
civilization, in this respect, appears to me yet 
semi-barbarous. We have advanced some way, 
doubtless, beyond our rude British ancestors. 
We have windows and doors in our houses, and 
comfortable fires, and carpets, and soft beds, 
and furnishings, generally, of the parlour, and 
the table, and the cooking department, which 
they knew not. In comparison with them, 
thanks to the devising head and the cunning 
hand, we have cleanliness, comfort, and luxury. 
The humblest tradesman or labourer among us 


has accommodations which a British prince of 


the tenth century could notcommand. But view- 
ing our physical civilization now, not merely as a 
provision for food and sleep, and warmth and 
protection from the wind and storm, but as a mi- 
nistration to the comfort of all the senses, what 
shall we say of it? Civilization has gone so far 
with many that they cannot bear a speck of dirt 
on their napkin or their apparel, nor could they, 
like the Swiss, make their manure-heap before 
their parlour-windows. But in court-rooms, 
churches, and public assemblies, we breathe 
the fetid forty-times-breathed air of a multi- 
tude—and all for the want of ventilation,— 
which intelligent art ought long ago to have 
given us. Our civilized manners would not en- 
dure a man who spoke like a trumpet in our 
drawing-rooms; a visit from him, I suppose, 
though but once in ten years, would be thought 
a thing quite intolerable. And yet we are con- 
stantly travelling in boats, where the letting 
off of steam is as much more intolerable than 
a trumpet as a trumpet would be worse than 
the ordinary tone of conversation. And this 
too, is an annoyance which intelligent art, I 
presume, could easily remove. Indeed I ob- 
Serve that it és removed in part, unintention- 
ally, I suppose, by using a thicker pipe. And 
I do not think it extravagant to anticipate that 
the steam which now causes all our nerves to 
shrink and shiver, may yet be made to fill the 
Pipes of a rude organ, and give us an agree- 
able strain of music. And what sort of a mi- 
nistration to the senses, I pray, in the present 
state of our civilization, is a great city? Sup- 
pose you come down from the pure air of the 
quiet country, and what sort of a reception do 
you meet with? Your eyes and mouth are 
filled with clouds of the vilest dust; your nose 
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is offended with the most odious smells; your 
ears are stunned with deafening and distracting 
noises; your whole sensitive man is invaded 
by an army of annoyances. And this is what 
is called a civilized city! Is all this necessary? 
Ideny that it is. Art, intelligent art, I say, will 
yet, with the combined wisdom and strength of 
Hercules, cleanse out the abominations of these 
Augean stables, and still the hissings of these 
Lernean bogs. Cities can be swept and purified, 
ay, and comparatively stilled, too. Something 
can be used for streets beside these rattling 
pavements ;—blocks of wood, or at least, as in 
some of the cities of northern Italy, in Milan 
and Brescia, courses of hammered stone for 
carriage-ways. I have no doubt the time will 
come when the popular writers will describe 
the cities of the nineteenth century with terms 
of epithets and comparisons, like those with 
which we now speak of the dismal castles of 
the old Norsemen, or the rude huts of the 
British Druids. 

I have thus spoken of the utility of cul- 
tivated art; first, to art itself, i. e., to its own 
success and prosperity; and next, with refe- 
rence to the improvement and comfort of so- 
ciety. I wish now to say something in the 
third place, and finally, of its advantages, not 
to the man’s business or his professional ac- 
complishment, not to a man’s community or 
world, but to the man himself. All ultimate 
and final considerations ever come to this 
point. When I am considering the desirable- 
ness of any pursuit or acquisition, the question 
is—what is likely to be its effects upon me as 
a man—as a human being? 

In our present contemplation man stands 
before us a labourer, a workman, a man of 
action and business. Now the man does not 
wish to be a mere hewer of wood and drawer 
of water—a mere creature of burdens and 
tasks; or a mere business automaton. He 
cannot be so without doing violence to his 
nature. He cannot cheerfully labour as a 
beast labours. He cannot happily do business 
as a machine. There must be a purpose to 
animate him. But is even the good purpose— 
such as the love of home—enough? Still, toil 
is often heavy and weary, and business dull 
and uninteresting. It is a long furrow which 
is turned in the field. It is a slow process with 
which leather is manufactured, or silk is made. 
It takes a voyage of slow, revolving years to 
obtain the oil that burns in our evening lamp. 
That evening lamp sends no ray to cheer the 
wanderer upon the deep. Now I have spo- 
ken of the effect upon labour of cheerful 
spirits, and good intents, and intelligent ac- 
complishment. But there is another thing 
which would take direct effect upon the mind 
itself, and that is knowledge. What would all 
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ordinary incentives be, compared with the 
silent delight of knowledge? If the husband- 
man, as he turns the slow furrow, saw the 
component parts and chemical properties of 
the soil, and what would improve it, and, 
moreover, with philosophic eye saw the all- 
surrounding vision of nature; if the manufac- 
turer in leather, in silk, in wood and iron, and 
in every material, understood the processes 
amidst which he is working; if they that go 
down to the sea in ships, that do business in 
great waters, saw the works of the Lord, and 
his wonders in the deep, how would toil be 
lightened, brightened, beautified, by that infu- 
sion of the Promethean fire—ay, and of the 
holy unction! Man, the labourer, would no 
longer be the drudge, the slave, the victim of 
tasks. He would be a loving pupil of great and 
beautiful Nature. He would stretch forth his 
brawny arms to embrace her. He would open 
his bright eye to read her lessons. He would 
be a ‘“‘ worker together” with nature, and with 
God. He would not feel like a shivering out- 
cast upon the bleak and pitiless bosom of the 
world. Soils, and rocks, and mines, would be 
his materials; rain, and storm, and cloud, 
would be his ministers; fire, steam, and water 
his subject powers; the winds would be his 
sportive companions, and the rippling waves 
would be music in his ear; earth should nou- 
rish him, and ocean cradle him, and heaven 
o’er-canopy ; and this great world-house should 
be a home to him. Yes, he should have a 
home in the elements—a home in the storm—a 
home in the sunshine—a home in the very 
bosom of labour. Often would he go forth, 
methinks, hymning his thoughts as he went, 
and saying with feeling, if not with words like 
those of the poet. 


“The turf shall be my fragrant shrine, 
My temple, Lord, that arch of thine, 
My censer’s breath, the mountain airs, 
And silent thoughts my constant prayers. 


**My choir shall be the moonlight waves 
When murmuring homeward to their caves, 
Or when the stillness of the sea, 

Even more than music, breathes of thee. 


“Thy heaven, on which ’tis bliss to look, 
Shall be my pure and shining book, 
Where I shall read, in words of flame, 
The glories of thy wondrous name. 


“There’s nothing bright above, below, 
From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 
But in its light my soul can see 
Some feature of the Deity. 


“There’s nothing dark below, above, 
But in its gloom I trace thy love, 
And meekly wait that moment when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again.” 


Such, then, when duly mixed with higher 
ends, is the friendly ministration of labour. 
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At present, man is wont to look upon many of 
the powers of nature with a kind of supersti- 
tious feeling, as if they were his enemies, 
This superstition especially characterized the 
elder periods of the world—the times of the 
world’s ignorance. But it still remains, for 
ignorance still remains. Man still looks upon 
many things around him as hostile to him, and 
all his thoughts are of resistance, protection, 
defence. Cold, and storm, and darkness, and 
lightning are his enemies; and worst of all, 
his greatest enemy is—amidst this turmoil of 
things—the hard necessity of labour. And so he 
fleeth from the country, from the tilled field, 
and from the bending harvest that waiteth for 
the reaper, to the city. He had rather stand 
behind the counter and be a mere seller than 
to live in the country and be a maker, a 
grower, or a manufacturer. And here, too, he 
gathereth a fortune, whose great advantage, 
in his eyes, is that it is to deliver him from 
man’s great enemy, the necessity of labour. 
And then he buildeth a guarded palace of ease 
and luxury, and when the black storm roars in 
the heavens, and the rain or snow beats against 
his window, he is glad in his heart, and he 
rejoiceth that the folding curtain is there, and 
the soft couch is by his side, and the bright 
fire is before him, and he is fed and clothed, 
and cushioned in luxury. 

Well, I am not about to deny that ease, and 
leisure, and protection are good things in their 
place. But this I say, that the world, in all 
its elements, and all their visitations, is de- 
signed to develope the faculties and energies of 
aman. This I say, that the storm is as truly 
adapted to this end as the sunshine, and chill 
winter as warm summer, and the lightning 
itself as much as the equable light of day. 
And this too, I say, that toil is more adapted to 
this high end than ease; and exposure, wres- 
tling with the elements, more than heated rooms 
and soft couches and luxurious entertain- 
ments. 

What is the fact? How many have gone 
forth amidst the wrestling elements, and in 
this, ‘‘ennobling stir,” as the poet says, ‘felt 
themselves exalted ;’—how many have walked, 
ay, and worked amidst them as magician- 
masters, controlling them with the wand of 
philosophy, marking and moulding them with 
the keen eye and the skilful hand; and have 
themselves become the ornaments and blessings 
of society. Witness our own Fulton and Frank- 
lin. And now turn to the other hand, and look at 
the possessor of hereditary fortune, more often 
found in other countries than in this. What 
has he become? Amidst his abundance it is 
very likely that he has become helpless; amidst 
the gathered stores of others’ cares and energies, 
useless and inert. His nerve wants firmness, 
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and his heart wants fortitude, and his very 
muscular fibre has lost the true energy through 
softness and indulgence. He is very likely at 
least to yield himself up to the enervating 
appliances of his condition, and if he does so, 
he is diseased before nature demands it, and 
superannuated before he is old, and dead be- 
fore he can be fairly said to have lived. And 
when he is dead it may be said of him, ‘he 
was well clothed, and well fed, and well housed; 
everything was well but himself.” 

But I may be told, that although such a 
comparison may do for satire or declamation, 
itis all Utopian. Utopian! isit? Is Frank- 
lin’s fame in Utopia? Are Fulton’s steam- 
boats, or Watt’s steam-engines in Utopia? Is 
Sir Richard Arkwright’s house in Utopia? I 
might go on till your patience was exhausted, 
enumerating examples of those who have risen 
from obscurity to the loftiest distinction in litera- 
ture, in arts, in philanthropy; and then I might 
ask you to give me, for a hundred of my examples, 
one of an equally noble use of hereditary fortune. 
And when you had given me your example, 
then should I claim it for my argument. For 
this example, too, implies labour, a struggle 
with the physical or the moral elements of life 
—and the noblest of all struggles, for it is 
purely voluntary, and made in resistance to 
many adverse influences. 

But it is time that I should bring this dis- 
cussion to a close. Let me say, then, as my 
conclusion, that intelligent effort, homely, 
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honest virtue, will bear a man through the 
noblest course that is marked out for us on 
earth. They will make the true and lofty 
man. They will make the artisan an artist— 
working not merely in mines of gold, or with 
colours of the painter’s palette, but working in 
mines of wisdom, and with dyes of immortal 
truth. Philosophy, which rightly understood 
is both knowledge and piety, would make, 
amidst all the toils of life, great Nature our 
mistress. It would make all her powers 
teachers, and all her tasks lessons. Then, 
would the great and appointed vocation of our 
humanity—labour—be indeed a high calling. 
To the man whose lot it is to toil or to do 
business, I would say, though all the world 
says otherwise—though all the maxims of all 
ages be against me,—yet would I say, and 
with something the more of earnestness and 
directness—Sir, think not evil nor scorn of thy 
lot. I scarcely care what may be the conditions 
and appendages of that lot. With thy wooden 
bench instead of a silken couch—with thy rude 
wagon instead of planks of cedar, and thy 
cloud-curtain of mist and storm, not gorgeous 
tapestry ; and the lightning’s flash upon thy 
path, not evening’s sickly taper; ay, and with 
thy strong arm and brave heart, and the colour 
woven upon thy cheek by fresh winds and 
bright rays of the golden sun, with thy manly 
form and free attitude and fearless trust in the 
good Providence, stand in thy lot, or step for- 
ward on thy way. 





POET-MARTYR. 


BY LECT 


“Stop! if thou’dst li 


Stop! 


ve then— 
* * 


*  * ere the flashing eye 
Of Reason, grown deliriously bright, 
Kindle to Madness and to Idiocy.” 


Bip me not “ stop”—hast seen the mountain spring 
Burst from its covert, in the cold, dark earth, 
And leap from rock to dell, a living thing, 
Filling the glen with music and with mirth? 
The merry birds and breezes round it play, 
The cowslip and the lily deck its way, 
And lights, from every dancing wavelet gleam ;— 
Bid me not stop—J’ve seen the mountain stream. 


Bid me not “ stop”—hast seen the skylark rise, 
From his low nest where weep the dews of even, 
Upward and upward, till our aching eyes 
Have lost him in the blue expanse of heaven? 
Darkness and night have passed—his morning lay 
Must meet and welcome in the coming day. 
With golden light and gushing melody, 
What needs he more?—I would be like him—tfree. 
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“Stop! if I’d live” ?—ay, therefore would I on, 
That I might learn a nobler life to live, 
Might bathe my brow in sparkling Helicon, 
And drink the inspiration it would give. 
Half of my coming days would I resign 
To know the poet’s dream of bliss was mine, 
To revel in his land of love and song— 
Then life, however short, I’d count as long. 


“Madman and Idiot”—is it? dost thou know 
The man, who labours, eats and drinks, and dies, 
Seeing no beauty in this world below, 
Nor in the radiance of the starry skies? 
‘“‘Madman and Idiot”—it is surely he, 
The weary wanderer by land and sea, 
Who spends his life to gather golden ore, 
And dies—not knowing who shall grasp his store. 








THE PINE FOREST OF MONTEREY. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Waat point of time, unchronicled, and dim 

As yon gray mist that canopies your heads, 
Took from the greedy wave and gave the sun 
Your dwelling-place, ye gaunt and hoary Pines? 
When, from the barren bosoms of the hills, 
With scantiest nurture did ye slowly climb, 

Of these remote and latest-fashioned shores 

The first-born forest? Titans gnarled and rough, 
Such as from out subsiding Chaos grew 

To clothe the cold loins ‘of the savage earth, 
What fresh commixture of the elements, 

What earliest thrill of life, the stubborn soil 
Slow-mastering, engendered ye to give 

The hills a mantle and the wind a voice? 

Along the shore ye lift your rugged arms, 
Blackened with many fires, and with hoarse chant— 
Unlike the fibrous lute your co-mates touch 

In elder regions—fill the awful stops 

Between the crashing cataracts of the surf. 
Have ye no tongue, in all your sea of sound, 

To syllable the secret—no still voice 

To give your airy myths a shadowy form, 

And make us of lost centuries of lore 

The rich inheritors? 


The sea-winds pluck 
Your mossy beards, and gathering as they sweep, 
Vex your high heads, and with your sinewy arms 
Grapple and toil in vain. A deeper roar, 
Sullen and cold, and rousing into spells 
Of stormy volume, is your sole reply. 
Anchored in firm-set rock, ye ride the blast 
And from the promontory’s utmost verge 
Make signal o’er the waters. So ye stood, 
When, like a star, behind the lonely sea, 
Far shone the white speck of Grijalva’s sail; 
And when, through driving fog, the breaker’s sound 
Frighted Otondo’s men, your spicy breath 
Played as in welcome round th-ir rusty helms, 
And backward from its staff shook out the folds 
Of Spain’s emblazoned banner. 


Ancient Pines, 
Ye bear no record of the years of man. 4 
Spring is your sole historian—Spring, that paints 
These savage shores with hues of Paradise; 
That tricks with glowing green your branches out, 
And through yon lonely, far cafiadas pours 
Her floods of bloom, rivers of opal dye 
That wander down to lakes and widening seas 
Of blossom and of fragrance—laughing Spring, 
That with her wanton blood refills your veins, 
And weds ye to your juicy youth again 
With a new ring, the while your rifted bark 
Drops odorous tears. Your knotty fibres yield 
To the light touch of her unfailing pen, 
As freely as the lupin’s violet cup. 
Ye keep, close-locked, the memories of her stay, 
As in their shells the avelonés keep 








Morn’s rosy flush and moonlight’s pearly glow. 
The wild northwest, that from Alaska sweeps, 

To shake Point Lobos with the icy scud 

And white sea-foam, may rend your boughs and leaye 
Their blasted antlers tossing in the gale; 

Your steadfast hearts are mailed against the shock, 
And on their annual tablets nought inscribe 

Of such rude visitation. Ye are still 

The simple children of a guiltless soil, 

And in your natures show the sturdy grain 

That passion cannot jar, nor force relax, 

Nor aught but sweet and kindly airs compel 

To gentler mood. No disappointed heart 

F’er sighed its bitterness beneath your shade ; 

No angry spirit ever came to make 

Your silence its confessional; no voice, 

Grown harsh in Crime’s great market-place, the world, 
Tainted with blasphemy your evening hush 

And aromatic air. The deer alone— 

The ambushed hunter that brings down the deer— 
The fisher wandering on the misty shore 

To watch sea-lions wallow in the flood— 

The shout, the sound of hoofs that chase and fly, 
When swift vaqueros, dashing through the herds, 
Ride down the angry bull—perchance, the song 
Some Indian heired of long-forgotten sires— 
Disturb your solemn chorus. 


Stately Pines, 
But few more years around the promontory 
Your chant will meet the thunders of the sea. 
No more, a barrier to the encroaching sand, 
Against the surf ye’ll stretch defiant arm, 
Though with its onset and besieging shock 
Your firm knees tremble. Never more the wind 
Shall pipe skrill music through your mossy beards, 
Nor sunset’s yellow blaze athwart your heads 
Crown all the hills with gold. Your race is past: 
The mystic cycle, whose unnoted birth 
Coeval was with yours, has run its sands, 
And other footsteps from these changing shores 
Frighten its haunting Spirit. Men will come 
To vex your quiet with the din of toil; 
The smoky volumes of the forge will stain 
This pure, sweet air; loud keels will ride the sea, 
Dashing its glittering sapphire into foam ; 
Through all her green cafiadas Spring will seek 
Her lavish blooms in vain, and clasping ye, 
O mournful Pines, within her glowing arms, 
Will weep soft rains to find ye fallen low. 
Fall, therefore, yielding to the fiat! Fall, 
Ere the maturing soil, whose first dull life 
Fed your belated germs, be rent and seamed! 
Fall, like the chiefs ye sheltered, stern, unbent, 
Your gray beards hiding memorable sears! 
The winds will mourn ye, and the barren hills 
Whose breast ye clothed; and when the pauses come 
Between the crashing cataracts of the surf, 
A funeral silence, terrible, profound, 
Will make sad answer to the listening sea. 

















A PILGRIM TO THE LAND OF SONG. 


BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


Tue dews are dry upon my sandai-shoon 

Which bathed them on the foreign hills of song; 
And now beneath the white and sultry noon 

They print the dust which they may wear too long. 


The flowers by delicate fingers wove at morn 
Around my pilgrim staff have paled and died, 
Or dropt into the sand, and lie forlorn, 

Mute orphans of the airy mountain side. 


The mingled music in the early gale, 

Of bees and birds and maidens among flowers, 
The brooks, like shepherds, piping down the vale, 
For these my heart remounts the morning hours. 


Oh, that I might reclimb the dewy dawn, 

And with the stars sit down by Castalie, 

And be once more within the shade withdrawn, 
Mantled with music and with Poesy. 


Thou blessed bird between me and the heaven, 
Thou winged censer, swinging through the air 
With incense of pure song,—how hast thou driven 
A spirit to the past, that may not linger there. 


Oh, for one wild annihilating hour, 

Spent with the minstrels of a loftier time; 

Those giants among bards, whose high songs tower 
Full many a rood o’er all our new sublime. 


Oh, for an hour with Chaucer, the divine, 
The morning star of English song confessed; 
Ushering a day whose slow, but sure decline 
Fades with a fitful glimmering in the west. 








Oh, for that rare auroral time, which brought 

The light of Shakespeare, and the glorious few, 
Who, in their glowing robes of deathless thought, 
Strode knee-deep through Parnassian flowers and dew. 


The hot sands gleam around me, and I thirst,— 
The wayside springs have sunk into themselves; 
And even the little blossoms which they nursed, 
Have vanished from their side, like faithless elves. 


Whence lead the sandy courses of these rills? 
Do they foretell a mightier stream at hand, 
With voice triumphant, worthy of these hills? 
Where are thy rivers, oh, my native land? 


A few brave souls have sparkled into sight, 

With living flashes of celestial art; 

Souls who might flood the world with new delight, 
Yet seal the deepest fountains of the heart. 


Oh, for a cloud to oversweep the west, 

And with a deluge burst these deeper springs,— 
A voiceful cloud, with grandeur in its breast, 
And lightning on its far impending wings. 


Oh, for one mighty heart and fearless hand! 
For such, methinks, my country, is thy due,— 
The embodied spirit of his forest land, 

Who, scorning not the old, shall sing the new. 


Here will I rest until the day declines, 

A voiceless pilgrim toward the land of song; 
And, like a sentinel, catch the herald signs 

Of him whose coming hath been stayed too long. 


SUMMER. 


BY STELLA. 


(See Engraving.) 


ABUNDANT summer life, 0 summer bloom, 

On all the mountain tops thy glory lies, 
While palpitates with love the abyss of skies, 
And glens assume a greener, tenderer gloom, 
Clear as the depths of calm affection’s eyes. 


Through sheltered valleys, and through meadows green, 
The streams roll on with their refreshing sound; 

The tall elms cast their placid shadows round, 

And pensive willows o’er the waters lean, 

Through all the noontide heat in calm profound. 


The forest ranger halts beside the spring, 

Where dripping blossoms in their beauty stand, 
And scoops the draught with hot and dusky hand, 
Till winds and woods their pure refreshment bring, 
Great Nature’s solace, passionless and bland. 





O, summer of the heart, when, hopes fulfilled, 
We fold our treasures to a tranquil breast, 

How in this wide-spread beauty is expressed 

The rapturous peace when, all misgivings stilled, 
We taste for one sweet hour the promised rest. 


But time, to our perennial being, brings 
Successive seasons both of joy and grief; 

The fruit he gathers, and renews the leaf; 
And year by year the grateful heart may sing 
Of good unasked, and angel-winged relief. 


Yet not for time, nor for the earth, 0 heart, 
Where links in bright companionship are riven, 
Pluck the fair blossoms to thy present given; 
But sow to reap, then cheerfully depart, 

To bear thy ripened sheaves in faith to Heaven. 








BY MRS. 


Wnuart an old-fashioned word! Yes—and it 
means an old-fashioned thing too. A ‘* post- 
coach” of twenty years ago in comparison 
with a rail-car of the present day, is as the 
‘‘household” of our great grandfathers to the 
‘<menage’ of our time. The keep of a feudal 
castle would look rather out of place among 
the conservatories, artificial waterfalls, and 
Chinese bridges of a modern garden; perhaps 
the household, or citadel of home, has as little 
claims to a position of honour among the 
‘‘refinements” of fashionable society. What 
need of walls or intrenchments when we live 
for the public? Privacy is but another word 
for ennui; retirement has but one meaning or 
value—that of affording opportunity of prepa- 
ration for display. If we would shut out the 
world, it is only when nature imperiously de- 
mands a moment’s respite from its glare. 
Happy they whose nerves, like iron, grow 
the tougher by hammering! They need lose 
no time. 

Yet there was something pleasant in the an- 
tiquated idea of the home citadel. _ The old- 
fashioned parlour—what a nice place it was! 
It had no twins, and could have none, for its 
best ornaments were such as no skill of uphol- 
stery could match. Where could we get an- 
other grandmamma for the warm corner? 
Dear old lady—with her well-starched laces, 
her spotless white satin cap-riband, her shining 
black silk gown and shawl, her knitting, and 
her foot-stove—who can replace her? And in 
the corner next the window, where the light 
can fall on her left hand, so that the flitting 
shadow of the ever busy right may not confuse 
the stitches, there is mamma, with her capa- 
cious work-basket before her; a whole array 
of, not spools, but cotton-balls or thread- 
papers; pin-cushions, emery-bags, thimbles, 
needle-books, on the table at her side, not to 
mention the piece of wax gashed and cris- 
crossed in every direction by whistling threads, 
the very emblem of seamstress-thrift in the 
good days of old. A clear light comes in at 
the window, for rooms, where sewing is to be 
done, must not be dimmed, let the carpets fade 
as they will; no becoming twilight, therefore, 
can be among the attractions of our household 
parlour. When papa sits down to his paper 


he must have sunshine, or the next best thing 
that is to be had; his eyes will not serve him 
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for light made gray or milky by struggling 
through thick linen, and he has never been 
used to sitting in the basement to ‘save the 
parlours.” What a cheerful rendezvous this 
makes for the children when they come from 
school; no seeking mamma in bed-rooms, nur- 
series, or odd, out-of-the-way nooks and cor- 
ners, to which it would require a terrier’s in- 
stinct to trace her with any precision. A ra- 
diating centre of light and love is easily found, 
and young hearts thrill with a pleasure, all 
the sweeter for being undefined, as they ap- 
proach it. Affection melts and flows around 
in this genial atmosphere, till it fills the whole 
mould, giving out smiles and kisses as it goes. 

Such a parlour as we are describing—large, 
square, light, cheerful, and intensely human in 
its aspect,—admits no furniture too rich or too 
fragile for daily use. Any brown-hollanding of 
chairs and sofas, or gauzing of lamps and cande- 
labra would be out of character. A drugget is 
admissible, for a great deal of eating is done in 
this room, and little feet might tread bread- 
and-butter and potato into the carpet un- 
handsomely. A sideboard is essential, for it 
gives a hint of hospitality; and a plate-warmer 
may stand near it without a blush. A nest of 
salvers graces a recess—old social friends now 
banished to the china-closet. The mantelpiece 
shows lamps and candlesticks; a three-minute 
glass for boiling eggs by ; a small marble bust 
of Washington for a centre-piece, and china 
flower-pots at the ends; beside a pair of card- 
racks, in which are displayed a dozen or so of 
cards somewhat «yellowed by time and good 
fires. A picture hangs above, perhaps 4 
coloured engraving from Morland, in which 
cows, pigs, and chickens remind the young 
folks of that delightful summer when they 
were in the country, romping in haymows, and 
chasing Uncle John’s old horse round the field, 
hoping to inveigle his senile sagacity to the 
bridle cunningly hidden behind Charlie’s back. 
Crimson curtains there are, but not too close, 
and a few geraniums and monthly roses stand 
just where they can catch the morning sun, 
which shines through their leaves producing 
another summer illusion. The tables have 
newspapers, pamphlets, and books on them, 
for conversation is a chief amusement of the 
true household parlour, and all the topics 
of the day are in place, from the congressional 
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debates, to the new novel, or the theatrical 
prodigy. The piano-forte is conspicuous at 
one side of the room, and plenty of music lies 
about it, and a flute is there—for fluting is al- 
most a domestic duty. 

But we need not further particularize, for 
the main point in a household parlour is the 
air of life, freedom, affection, and intelligence ; 
the unmistakeable signs of a common interest ; 
the nestling and home-like look of mother’s 
corner, and the severer dignity of grand- 
mamma’s; the all-day tone, as if a pleasant 
call was always acceptable, and was accounted 
among the proper belongings of the social area. 
There may be shreds on the carpet and a litter 
of playthings under the table, but no cold look 
will remind the visiter that the proper hour 
has not been hit. Mamma may be washing up 
the breakfast-things, but she will not run 
away, or even hide her towel, if one of papa’s 
good friends stops in on his way down town. 
She will, more probably, defer a little her 
daily visit to the kitchen, rather than lose the 
talk of the grave men about politics or business. 

Wherein consists the difference between such 
a parlour as we have sketched, and the morn- 
ing-room of fashionable houses? Our little 
picture doubtless seems a mere vagary of the 
imagination, like impossible Swiss scenery ; 
our younger readers can hardly believe such 
things ever were, and they are far from desir- 
ing that they should come back again; so 
different is the whole course and current of 
their ideas of domestic life. In what consists 
this difference? Is it in particulars only, or in 
the spirit of the household ? 

There is hardly a town, in all this glorious 
and blessed Union of ours, where we do not, 
or may not hear lamentations over the old 
times of sociability and free, neighbourly in- 
tercourse. In some places it is ‘‘ Before our 
society became so large,” in others, ‘‘ Before 
we had a few rich people among us, who set 
expensive fashions, and encouraged ceremony 
and show.” In the cities it may perhaps be, 
“It is vain to attempt social visiting here. 
The gentlemen are so late at their business, 
and come home so tired, that they want nothing 
but rest;” or ‘The ladies have become so 
fashionable that nothing but a morning call is 
permissible without special invitation.” So 
we are to suppose there is but little beside 
formal or showy visiting. And does this be- 
speak greater privacy and comfort at home? 
All experience says no! Social feeling is an 
element of home; pride is the enemy of both. 
A home pervaded by the true spirit is glad- 
dened by the voice of a friend. A home in 
Which the education of children is a sacred 
object, covets the conversation of intelligent 
and various guests. A home of whose harmony 
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religion is the diapason, breathes a spirit of 
hospitality. In none of these will the alter- 
nation be between seclusion and display—two 
extremes equally inimical to joyous domesti- 
city. Common life will be allowed to flow 
through them, for the sake of its healthy cur- 
rent, its fertilizing clouds and dews, and the 
rainbow gleams that flit across its surface, 


wherein the eternal stars are mirrored. Life! 
how mad to shut it out for pride’s sake! 
But we must yield to circumstances! Ah 


indeed! were circumstances made for man, or 
man for circumstances? What compelling 
power binds us in the traces of fashion? 
Whose folly is it that makes us ashamed of 
domestic employments, in such sort that we 
sedulously banish every symptom of them from 
the seen part of our life? Who is it that mea- 
sures out the forms with which a neighbour 
must be received, or the degree of dress neces- 
sary to make an unexpected visit agreeable ? 
It is in vain to talk of ‘‘ Society,” as if Society 
were a huge, irresistible Morgante, using us 
as tools or servants, or a tremendous cylinder 
flatting us out, in spite of ourselves, like mere 
dough. We, and such as we, make society, 
and it is our individual cowardice, or mean 
ambition, that keeps it from improving. Every 
virtuous family has the seeds of rational and 
happy society within itself. There is the 
community of interest, and the consciousness 
of this community, which is the first requisite 
for justice and harmony. There is the instinc- 
tive and habitual affection, which is the only 
omnipotent antidote against those paroxysms 
of selfishness or ill-humour to which we are all 
liable, and must be so while we are in a condi- 
tion in which mind and body contend for mastery 
with alternate success. There are the various 
tastes of age and youth, sex, genius, and idiosyn- 
crasy, which are necessary to an exciting and 
profitable variety of interest. There is the felt 
necessity for a common and inflexible standard 
of duty, to which all may refer without fear of 
contradiction. There are the antagonist circum- 
stances of joy and sorrow, misfortune and suc- 
cess, transgression and repentance, authority, 
restraint, and struggling will, demanding that 
sympathy, without which we should all become 
intolerable and hard-hearted egotists, in the 
course of our three-score and ten years’ inter- 
course with the world at large. In short, home 
is indeed a little world; and in each household 
we see in some sense a resemblance to the society 
of which it forms a part. If love and truth, jus- 
tice and religion reigned within our homes, so 
would they in social life; if pride, desire of 
display, and of appearing what we are not; if 
a longing for excitement, a secret indulgence 
of vicious inclinations, and the selfish forget- 
fulness of the oneness of family interests cha- 
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racterize our household life, so will they form 
the staple of that ‘‘Society” which we are fond 
of making a scape-goat of. The decay of the 
household fire is the cause of our social coldness; 
if we would have our outer intercourse rational, 
unaffected, sympathetic, improving, and benefi- 
cent, we must reform our domestic maxims. 

One theme of conservative satire against our 
newfangled republic, — satire hissed abroad, 
and cautiously echoed at home,—is the want 
of reverence and subordination observable in 
our young people, as if it were, as indeed we 
have heard it gravely asserted to be, a natural 
consequence of our institutions. But surely 
this is a misunderstanding of the very nature 
of liberty, which is to be esteemed only as the 
handmaid of obedience. 


For who loves that, must first be wise and good, 


and there is no goodness where there is no 
reverence. Our own thought, as to this con- 
fessed want in the rising generation is, that 
in the wild chase after wealth and social dis- 
tinction, the old-fashioned, fundamental, patri- 
archal, God-given idea of the household is 
merged into a sort of domestic republic, in 
which all are free and equal, and the very 
notion of natural hardship is repudiated, the 
prominent object being not the family but the 
world; not the ark of shelter, but the strug- 
gling waves around it, and the floating, slip- 
pery treasures upon them. For these we 
venture all; for these we are content to dive, 
to dwell on rafts, or cling to pieces of wreck ; 
to dare the unknown monsters of the deep, to 
go down with both hands clutched full of the 
spoils with which we thought to return home 
at evening. Our thoughts may revert to 
the light which we know is shining there, 
but the glare about us makes it seem tame, 
if not contemptible. But are the young people 
alone to blame for these false and foolish 
notions? Alas,no! Have we not taught them 
that the time spent under the paternal roof is 
only a time of training for the great arena? 
Has the happiness of home been an important 
end with us, or have we let it slip into the 
class of accidents, not worth considering in 
comparison with life’s great object? The 
weariness of this grinding, unsatisfactory life 
of ours makes our children necessary as play- 
things, so long as they can amuse us; and the 
moment they pass this age their preparation 
for grinding on their own account commences, 
and we hasten to throw them on their indi- 
vidual responsibility. Authority, that soul and 
sun of the household, is unknown. We try a 
little government or control of actions; but we 
make but slender effort towards producing the 
state of mind which makes it natural to obey. 
Our children are therefore satisfied if they 
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fulfil a certain specified round of duty or ob- 
servance towardsus. Filial piety is really and 
truly an obsolete expression in the nineteenth 
century; it smacks of feudality, even. It is 
the tendency of an analytic and utilitarian age 
to strip common life of its poetry, and the 
household suffers with the rest. We live for 
the future—whether in a wise sense or not is 
the question. To live truly for the future we 
must live in the present. ‘The life that now 
is” is the key of thefuture. Certainly at some 
period of our existence we must undergo a 
moral and spiritual probation with express 
reference to our ultimate moral and spiritual 
state. Nature seems to have appointed the 
domestic circle, in all its closeness of relation, 
openness of vision, and emotional incident, as 
the infant school for eternity. Later we are 
transferred to a more advanced or enlarged 
seminary on the same plan, where, in due 
time, we take the place of teachers, though we 
are still learners, too, repeating on a larger 
scale the lessons of the household. What a 
beneficent arrangement, if we would but enter 
into it heartily! What training in love, in 
patience, in fellow-feeling, in pity, in self- 
control, and self-denial! What strength in 
union, what comfort in mutual reliance, and 
the unwavering confidence of sympathy ! 

The unsophisticated imagination delights in 
the notion of the household, its seclusion, which 
is not solitude, its exclusion which is not in- 
hospitality, its unity which implies variety. 
Children know this, as when two of them will 
sit down under a great basket, and look round 
with a feeling of delicious snugness, saying, 
‘‘ This is our house ;” or with even less to aid 
the fancy, set a circle of chairs to personate a 
home, supplying the enclosing walls out of 
‘‘the stuff that dreams are made of,’ and pre- 
tending to go through the daily routine of 
significant nothings which to their minds con- 
stitute home. The little girl takes small plea- 
sure with her dolls till she can establish them 
in something that seems like a domestic state, 
and have dressing and undressing, going to 
bed and getting up, sitting on sofas, entertain- 
ing company, and handing tea. We have seen 
children in the country that would make 4 
drawing-room out of an old decayed stump, 
hanging the little hollows with mosses, for cur- 
tains; plain bits of broken china for orna- 
ments and table furniture; and pretty little 
piles of red leaves or flowers for fires, with 
thimbles, ingeniously hung on threads, sus- 
pended over the mock blaze with mock dinners 
in them. The talk that accompanied all this 
was household talk :— 


Human nature’s daily food— 
Transient sorrows, simple wiles, 











Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles; 
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a very reflex of the home scenes. It is for | 
this that a family of dolls should always be al- 
lowed an important place in the nursery; not 
wax-dolls that must be laid away, and only 
taken out to have their eyes pulled open and 
shut by means of a string, like nothing on 
earth or under the earth; but good, serviceable 
babies, that can be dressed and undressed, 
have their faces washed occasionally, and even 
be whipped, when the little mamma is in the 
mood for domestic discipline. The fashion of 
sending children to school at a very early age 
shortens the doll period too much for our 
ideas; we would prolong it almost indefinitely, 
for the sake of the home element. Girls can- 
not have the details of domestic life too firmly 
fixed in their minds. We cannot help feeling 
a pity not wholly untinged with contempt, 
when we hear young ladies publishing their 
total ignorance of household minutiw. They 
seem to us shorn of one of the modest glories 
of womanhood. If we were entrusted with the 
making up of a bride’s trousseau, we should be 
sure to put in a couple of real (not make- 
believe) aprons, for making cake and custards 
in, even if there were a point-lace veil. To us 
there is no incongruity in these things. There 
is no domestic office, however trivial or toil- 
some, that is not capable of being exalted to 
some degree of dignity by the sentiment or 
spirit in which it is performed, as there is none 
which may not be degraded by sordid thoughts. 
Thus, ‘ordering a supper,” says Lady M. W. 
Montague, and we would add, under certain 
imaginable circumstances, cooking one, ‘is 
not merely ordering 
for the refreshment 


a supper, but preparing 
and pleasure of those we 
love;” while the rites of hospitality in their 
most graceful and imposing form are every day 
profaned by the mean, ostentatious, or traf- 
ficking spirit which prompts them. 

We touched on authority as the basis of 
household happiness—a proof how antiquated 
are our notions. But if the very mention of 
authority, even in connexion with the training 
of children, give an air of mustiness to our 
page, how shall we face the reader of to-day, 
when we avow that we judge no family to be 
truly and rationally happy, unless the head of 
it possess absolute authority, in such sense 
that his known wish is law—his expressed will 
imperative. Is this an anti-democratic senti- 
ment? By no means. The ideal family sup- 
poses a head who is himself under law, and 
that of the most stringent and inevitable kind. 
[t supposes him to hold and exercise authority 
under a deep sense of duty, as being something 
with which God clothed him when he made him 
husband and father, and which he is, there- 
fore, on no oceasion or account, at liberty to 





put off or set aside as a thing indifferent. This 


vw 


power is necessary to the full development and 
exercise of that beautiful virtue of obedience, 
without which the human will must struggle 
on hopelessly for ever, being forbidden by its 
very constitution to know happiness on any 
other terms. It is an ill sign of the times, 
that the old-fashioned promise of obedience in 
the marriage-ceremony, is now only a theme 
for small wit; those wise fathers who placed 
it there knew the human heart better than we 
suppose. They knew that as surely as man 
and wife are one, so surely do they thus united 
become a Cerberus-like master, if they retain 
more than one head. The old song says, 


“One of us two must obey— 
Is it man or woman, say?” 


A house in which this question remains un- 
decided, is always a pitiable spectacle, for 
both nature and religion are set aside there. 

We had not dared to touch on this incendiary 
topic if we had not been sure of such support 
as admits not of gainsaying. Shakespeare’s 
shrewdness, his knowledge of the human heart, 
his high ideal of woman as wife and mother, 
not to speak of his poetic appreciation of the 
beauty of fitness, render his opinion peculiarly 


valuable on this ticklish point. Hear him: 


“Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy HEAD, thy sovereign; one that cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance: commits his body 
To painful labour both by sea and land, 

To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 
While thou liest warm at home, secure and safe; 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands 

Than love, fair looks, and true obedience— 

Too little payment for so great a debt!” 


If now we should in turn read a homily to 
this supreme head (which is bound to have 
ears), we might perhaps forfeit all the grati- 
tude we suppose ourselves to have earned from 
him. We should show him such a list of the 
duties which true headship imposes, that he 
would be glad to be diminished, and perhaps 
change places with the least important of his 
subjects. The possession of unquestionable 
authority almost makes him responsible for 
the happiness of the household. No sunshine 
is so cheering as the countenance of a father 
who is feared as well as loved. A brow clouded 
with care, a mind too much absorbed by 
schemes of gain or ambition to be able to un- 
bend itself in the domestic circle, a temper 
which vacillates between impatience under an- 
noyance, and the decision which puts an end 
to it, a disposition to indulgence which has no 
better foundation than mere indolence, and 
which is, therefore, sure to be unequal—these 
are all forbidden to him whose right it is to 
rule. In short, unless he rule himself, he is 
obviously unfit to rule anybody else; so that 
to assume this high position under law and 
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gospel, is to enter into bonds to be good! which | 


appears to us a fair offset against the duty of 
obedience on the other side. 

One reason, certainly, why there is less 
household feeling than formerly, is that young 
married people, at present, think it necessary 
to begin life where their fathers left off—with 
a complete establishment, and not a loop-hole 
left for those little plans of future addition to do- 
mestic comforts or luxuries which give such a 
pleasant stimulus to economy, and confer so ten- 
der a value on the things purchased by means 
of an especial self-denial in another quarter. 
Charles Lamb, who was an adept in these gentle 
philosophies, said that after he had the ability to 
buy a choice book when he chose, the indul- 
gence had, somehow, lost its sweetness, and 
brought nothing of the relish that used to at- 
tend a purchase after he and Mary had been 
looking and longing, and at last only dared buy 
upon the strength of days’ or weeks’ economiz- 
ing. This is a secret worth learning by those 
who would get the full flavour of life, and 
make home the centre of a thousand delightful 
interests and memories. 

But all this is supposing that to please our- 
selves, and not the world, is the object. The 
world begs leave to order matters more ration- 
ally for us. Scorning nature’s plan of pushing 
the fledgling from the parental nest before his 
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wings are full grown, in order that he may 
strengthen and enjoy them the better through 


necessity of effort, it demands, at least, the 
appearance of independent 


maturity, and 
scouts any idea of growth in the great matter 
of feathers. And, what is worse, this regula- 
tion plumage often leaves the wearers chilled 
and uncomfortable, though perhaps uncon- 
scious why. We might learn better notions 
from the sportsman, for he knows that the 
pleasure is in the chase, not the dinner. 

In thus attempting faintly to shadow forth 
the difference between house and home, we 
have unavoidably broached some unpopular 
subjects, and must expect to be reckoned 
behind the age. But we pray our readers to 
remember that, in preferring the household 
warmth and sacredness of simple times to the 
less carefully impropriated splendours of this, 
we are but following—so far as the question is 
an ssthetic one, at least—the example of the 
artist, who chooses for his canvass rather the 
sun-stained Italian damsel, with her trim, yet 
fantastic bodice, square head-dress of coarse 
linen, and quaint distaff and spindle, than the 
most faultlessly furbelowed modern belle, 
though her complexion be like blanc-mange, 
and her form like an hour-glass. These are 
matters of taste, and, perhaps, if we cannot 
exactly agree, we may agree to differ. 
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WHEN the last sweet star was paling, 

And with tresses, amber, trailing, 

The glad morn her cheek was veiling 
From the glances of the sun; 

Striving, like some modest maiden, 

To conceal the blissful Eden 

Of a heart with love o’erladen, ' 
When its trusting faith is won. 


Then, as soft the day was breaking, 
And each pillow dreams forsaking, 
One who passed the night in waking, 

Hushed in quiet slumber lay. 
Through the darkness, with no cover 
But the skies that bent above her, 
Watching, waiting for her lover, 

She had slept not till the day. 


Feeling not the air that chilled her, 
Strong in trusting love that filled her, 
Faith and expectation stilled her 
Often rising doubts and fears; 
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Yet when morning, glory bringing, 
Sunshine o’er her head was flinging, 
Heavy wet her locks were clinging, 


Heavy wet with night’s sad tears. 


But the day that came, revealing 

To her heart its wasted feeling, 

Kind her earthly doom was sealing, 
Pitying such mournful fate ; 

Left not through each night’s returning, 

O’er a broken idol yearning, 

Passed she through the gates of morning, 
Where they never watch and wait. 


And, for him she blessed in dying, 
Far away a heart was sighing, 
And kind glances were replying 

To his fond looks bent above— 
Fairer eyes, and fairer tresses, 
Won from faith his light caresses,— 
God protect her whom he blesses, 
With his traitor lip of love! 














A DREAM. 


BY MRS, 


"Twas a November evening, and I sat, 
By fading embers, on my chamber hearth, 
Lonely and sad. The night was cold and dark— 
Oh, mournful, mournful were the autumn winds. 
Now, in sharp, fitful gusts, they wildly shrieked; 
Alike the thrilling cry of sudden fear; 
And now, in dismal wails they swept along, 
My casement gently shaking as they passed, 
And through my lattice whisp’ring a sad tale 
Of the departing loveliness of earth;— 
Anon, they swelled in fearful power on high— 
A thousand, thousand winds, in chorus full, 
Chanting a requiem for the dying year. 


The fading embers, kindled by their breath, 
Gave forth a brighter flame, awaking me 
From my sad musing. I had wandered back 
Far in the mazes of the shadowy past, 
Retraced each pleasing scene of bygone days, 
And, one by one, recalled the early lost, 
The dearly-loved, fair forms!—whose presence made 
The sunlight of my heart, in youth’s glad morn, 
And brightened o’er my years—had followed each, 
Once more, with painful heart-throbs to the grave; 
The few remained, of all I loved on earth, 
Were far away, and I was all alone. 


Starting, I listened to the he@vy bass 
Of the strong winds that quickly hurried by, 
A moment pausing in the distance far, 
As they would rest their weary voices there; 
And in the pauses of that chorus wild, 
Old Time, a sentinel that never sleeps, 
Tolled out, with solemn stroke, the hour of twelve: 
Aweary with the toil of mournful thought, 
I threw myself upon my couch and wept, 
Until I was not conscious that I wept, 
And then I dreamed— 

Ay, dreamed my soul was sad 

And desolate; that I went forth alone, 
In a dim, misty light, that of the morn 
Was not, or of the eve,—far, far away 
From everything of life; and all my path, 
For many a weary mile, was over rocks 
Unblest by spring’s sweet verdure, rude and bare, 
With stinted shrubs their crevices between, 
Until I came to the wild, open sea, 
Girt round and round with frowning, giant rocks, 
And gloomy caves. One promontory steep 
Farthest outstretched into this stormy sea; 
Thither I bent my steps, and flung myself 
So near its frightful verge, the chilling spray 
Went over me as angry billows lashed 
The rugged shore. 


"Twas a most fearful scene! 
Deep-mouthed voleanoes darkened on the heaven, 
Far in the north, sending at intervals, 
Upon the heavy air, hoarse, hollow groans;— 
At every other point, boundless the view 
Of that wide waste of rocks and stormy sea, 
Save by the far horizon’s misty verge. 


The winds were shrill and bleak, and as they swept 
With fearful power along that trackless waste, 
Wind answered wind, in still increasing space, 
Until their far-off voices, ominous, 
And wild, and multiplying evermore, 
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Seemed from eternity of sound to come, 
O’er-burdened with a tale of utter wo. 


The heavens were dark above—portentous clouds, 
With forms gigantic, fiercely warred with clouds 
O’er ocean’s vast expanse, and, in their strife, 
They dipped their shaggy mouthing in the foam 
Of her high, mountain waves, that rose in might 
As if to mock the impotent affray ;— 

The warring clouds, at intervals, would part, 
And then there was no limit to the view, 

So very far I looked through distant space. 

Soon I perceived, the parted clouds between, 

A small, dark spot,—a mote upon the sky, 

And marvelled that I saw what seemed so small, 
So very distant too;—and, as I gazed, 

It grew upon my sight a thing of life— 

As I believed, a messenger to me. 


For one short moment my sad heart rejoiced; 
’*T was softly whispered on its trembling strings, 
‘One cares for thee”—awaking there a note, 

A sweet, reviving note of other days. 

Too soon my grief returned, with fearful power, 
And quenched that note of joy within my soul. 
In my despair I cried to the wild sea— 

“Tis false!—’Tis false!—for no one cares for me! 
None now are left to love—all, ALL are gone! 
And I am left alone on earth—ALons!” 

Ocean responded from her thousand caves— 

“ Alone! 


\ >] 


Alone! 
This storm of passion passed, 

I looked again through the yet parted clouds; 

There was a little bird—a living bird!— 

Winging its way to me—so desolate. 

Oh! with delight I marked its tiny wings 

The dull air cleave—its steady progress marked ; 

And lo! a dove, of snowy whiteness pure, 

Like those oft seen around my father’s door, 

That I had caught and folded to my breast 

With childish rapture, for I loved them well, * 

Approached—and, oh!—I blessed it, from my heart, 

For that sweet thought of early, happy years ;— 

While gazing on the dove with earnest eye, 

It turned on me a look of tender love— 

And ’twas a heavenly visitant methought; 

For in my troubled breast I heard a voice, 

A gentle voice say—*“ Peace,—thou hast a friend 

Ever about thy path who loves thee well— 

With all a Father’s pitying tenderness— 

Go then to him, love one, and weep no more.” 


A sudden joy illumed my darkened soul. 
I turned my eye on ocean, and the clouds, 
Dark, threat’ning clouds, that dipped their heavy folds 
Into the foam of her high mountain waves, 
In one vast scroll gathered and passed away— 
From the rich draping of his eastern throne 
Arose the king of day in splendour bright, 
Rejoicing with his glory earth and heaven, 
While ocean’s raging billows sank to rest 
Upon that sunlit sea. A genial warmth, 
A newer life coursed through my sluggish veins— 
Arising from the cold, moist rock, I cried— 
“Father, I'll go to Thee!”—the ocean heard 
And glad responded all her joyous caves,— 
I woke with that dear name upon my lips, 
And I was sad no more. 
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THE FAIRY’S WOOING. 


BY MARY SPENSER PEASE. 


OLD Winter has lost his heart at last— 
"Tis fairly won by the young Spring-queen: 
So his threadbare coat away is cast, 
And of woof and warp all velvet-grassed 
Is his wedding suit of green 
And slender buds and blossoms rare 
Are garlanding his frosty hair; 
And tender moss and cowslips sweet 
Are carpeting his stately feet. 
For oh, of all dear seasons seen 
Around the glad earth moving, 
There’s none so bright as this, I ween, 
This season formed for loving. 


Old Winter, with beard all blanched and gray, 
Is stout of heart as his forest oak; 
But he could not resist the Lady May— 
With her fresh young face and witching way— 
When in buds and blooms she spoke: 
Mid the curious, whispering, listening trees 
He sighed his love to the tell-tale breeze, 
The sly-breeze carried it swift away 
To the merry, mocking Mistress May. 
For oh! of all sweet seasons seen 
Around the glad earth moving, 
There’s none so dear as this, I ween, 
This season formed for loving. 


- 


In her blushing rose-bower swaying high, 
Sat the zephyr maiden, sweet Azay: 

At her dainty feet, on a rose-leaf nigh— 

With many a vow and many a sigh— 
Sang the fairy-prince this lay: 


‘Oh! lovely as a dream art thou, 

My airy, fairy Fay, 

With tender eyes and sunny brow 
And hair like golden day. 

Since that first smile thou gavest me, 
For ever round my way 

Come multiplying thoughts of thee, 
Like stars from twilight gray. 

That night thy spirit came and went 
Like silver-plashing spray, 

It kissed and left the heart that’s shent 
For love of thee, Azay. 

Thy white form gleamed, thy white robe streamed, 
Wan moonlight round thee lay: 

The murmuring flowers more sweetly dreamed 
Beneath thy footfall gay. 








O’er this poor heart thy beauty passed, 
With witching, thrilling ray, 

On cloud and leaf its shadow cast 
One dear, dear form, Azay. 

Bird, wave, and tree, with mystic spell, 
Repel it as I may, 

Anemone and Asphodel 
Repeat one name,—Azay. 

Then list to me, oh! smile on me, 
As at thy feet I pray, 

A prince’s heart’s the throne for thee, 
My peerless queen, Azay.” 


But the fairy laughed, and the fairy frowned, 
And the wilful thing would nothing say: 
While rising low from the leaves around, 
A musical, swelling, fainting sound 
Thus mocked the Prince’s lay. 


“ No trust for me! no trust for me! 

I’m fickle as the wind; 

I’m wavering as the changeful sea, 
Whose heart-beat none can bind. 

Nay, trust me not, oh, sooner far, 
Thy willing faith to try, 

Freight with thy hopes yon errant star, 
That hurries down the sky. 

Upon my heart thy vows will fall 
Like snow upon the sea: 

And from that heart thy vows will all 
Vanish as instantly. 

Then trust me not! oh, trust me not! 
While near Ill love but thee. 

Yet soon as gone thoul’t be forgot— 
Then waste no faith on me.” 


But the fairy-prince would have his way: 
And his earnest suit he urged so well, 
That the maid grew weary of crying nay, 
And, like most maids who awhile gainsay 
Love’s all despotic spell, 
She deemed it unwise the result to bide, 
When both their hearts-were on Cupid’s side: 
So she yielded the case with a fairy-like grace, 
And may rebels all come to the very same place 
For now, of dear, dear seasons seen 
Around the gay earth moving, 
There’s none so proper as this, I ween, 
This glad one formed for loving. 





























WORDSWORTH. 


BY GEORGE CHAMBERS. 


Tue last of that great race of men, who were 
flourishing as contemporaries some thirty years 
ago, has been withdrawn. Keats, Shelley, By- 
ron, Scott, Coleridge, Lamb, and Southey, had, 
one by one, been numbered with the departed. 
William Wordsworth, the oldest and greatest of 
them all, has now followed them to that world 
whose glories are the reward of holiness of life, 
and not greatness of intellect. His death leaves 
vacant the first place in the literature of Eng- 
land. Rivals had died off; enemies had been 
put to shame; everywhere there was a tacit 
and reverential admission of the supremacy of 
his genius; he remained in solitary grandeur, 
& specimen of an older race, teaching us of the 
present day in how vast a mould those men 
Were cast, of whom he was, indeed, the first, 
but among whom he could find those who were 
worthy to contend or be associated with him. 
No man now alive can take up his mantle; and 
those who had the privilege of knowing him, 
may rest assured that they will never again see 
80 great a poet, or so remarkable a man. 

Born and educated in the north, he went to 
ambridge in due course; passed a short time 
in Somersetshire, which supplied the scenery 
of some of his most beautiful poems; married, 


and went to live in Westmoreland, where, ex- 
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cept for a few tours abroad, which no readers 
of his poetry are likely to forget, he passed the 
whole of a long life in the midst of the lakes 
and mountains, the delights of his heart, and 
the inspirers of his song. His life in outward 
events was no way distinguished from that of 
his fellow-men. 

And yet, even in the life he led, to those who 
were acquainted with its beginning, and under- 
stood its purposes, there was something grand 
and remarkable. At first, with the barest 
competence, and possessed, as he knew and 
felt, with genius to increase, if he had pleased, 
that competence to wealth, he set himself to 
regenerate the poetry of his country. He de- 
liberately defied public opinion, and steadily 
disregarded what he thought the low and false 
standards of the day; wrote what he knew 
would be derided and despised; never com- 
plained of his critics; contented himself with 
the barren applause of a few discriminating 
minds; and never in any one single instance 
condescended to write one single line without 
a distinct reference to the highest and noblest 
purposes of his divine art. Critics might decry, 
and wits break jests upon him, but he regarded 
them as one of his own mountains might regard 
the winds and storms which break upon its head. 
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With high-minded confidence he was content to 
wait. He did not make money, nor acquire dis- 
tinction. In dignified poverty he went on writing 
great poems, rising to the heights of philosophy, 
and sometimes sounding the very depths of hu- 
man nature, adding to the national storehouse of 
beautiful thoughts, and to the language trea- 
sures of vigorous and picturesque expression. 
No man ever had nobler conceptions of the 
dignity of his calling, nor more sincerely acted 
upon what he so deeply felt. 

As we know, this proud self-confidence was 
fully justified. And his life was prolonged until 
he saw his fame unassailably established, and 
his genius universally acknowledged. Calmly 
and steadily, step by step, he advanced against 
the tide of public opinion, beat back its waters, 
and turned its current. Perhaps, as years went 
on, and his fame grew, he receded slightly from 
the severity of his earlier taste, admitted more 
that was purely ornamental, and delighted more 
in classical allusion. The inspirations of sixty 
and seventy are, no doubt, different from those 
of thirty, and strive to supply, by polish and 
refinement, what they lack of the fire and spirit 
of the former period. Yet, from the ‘Lyrical 
Ballads” to the ‘‘ Sonnets on the Punishment of 
Death,” there is an unbroken thread of lofty 
and ennobling thought; and, however various 
in power and beauty they may be, there is not 
one of all his poems of a low or impure ten- 
dency; not one in which he forgot the sacred 
character of his art, or prostituted his genius 
to serve degrading ends; not one which could, 
even in the slightest degree, tend to deprave 
the intellect, or corrupt the heart. Everywhere 
serene and cgmposed, even in passages of the 
tenderest pathos, or the most passionate emo- 
tion, there is a manly simplicity and reserve 
which conveys, though it does not lay bare, his 
enthusiasm. Human sorrow, vehement feeling, 
domestic affections, religious emotion, eccle- 
siastical antiquity, the glories of nature, all 
receive from him a reverent and devout treat- 
ment; and he throws around them all the lovely 
garment of his own majestic philosophy. As 
time went on, the world awoke to a sense of 
his transcendent merits; and that homage which 
he had never courted came to him of its own 
accord. All intellectual men were everywhere 
agreed about his genius; the young men of 
England began to read and think for themselves; 
his popularity grew steadily and strongly; and, 
a few years ago, amidst a crowd of celebrated 
men, no one was received in the theatre at 
Oxford with such profound respect and tu- 
multuous applause, as the once scorned and 
laughed at poet. A little later, the Court did 
honour to itself, ‘and not to him, in asking his 
acceptance of the Laureateship. 


He fulfilled his mission. He has passed 
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into the heart of England, and has thoroughly 
impregnated the literature of his country. All 
the leading writers of the present day show 
more or less signs of his impress. His name 
will last as long as the English language, and 
his reputation grow greater with every suc- 
ceeding year. 

We must not linger on these subjects. The 
venerable laureate would have desired no un- 
real lamentations to accompany his decease. 
He died, full of years as of honours, at four- 
score, on Shakespeare’s birthday, the 23d of 
April. He was buried in Grassmere church- 
yard, amidst ‘a trouble, not of clouds or weep- 
ing rain;” a vast concourse, not of hired 
mourners, but of the whole country round, of 
every sort, who loved and venerated his cha- 
racter. He has left a throne vacant which no 
man alive can fill; a name second only to that 
of Shakespeare, with Milton and Spenser for 
his illustrious compeers. All gifts that men 
agree to reverence met together in him. He 
was a great poet, and a good man. 

The leading events of his life, as gathered 
from the foreign papers, were as follows: 

Wordsworth was born in the year 1770, at 
Cockermouth, in Cumberland. His parents 
were of the middle class, and he was educated 
at the Hawkeshead Grammar School. It is 
stated, that at thirteen years of age, he first 
made an effort at composition, but it was not 
until ten years had elapsed from the time of 
this attempt, that he ventured to appear in 
print. When at school, Wordsworth was dis- 
tinguished by his devotion to his classical 
studies. In 1787, he entered St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated. Shortly 
after, he made a pedestrian tour in France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, of which the result 
was a volume of poems, entitled ‘‘ Descriptive 
Sketches in Verse.” He afterwards went to 
Paris, but was compelled by the “Reign of 
Terror” to return to England. He then made 
a pedestrian tour in his own country; the 
result of which was, that he settled down for 4 
time, in a cottage in Alforton, in Somersetshire. 
It was here that he began that intimacy with 
Coleridge, which so much influenced the sub- 
sequent intellectual life of both. Another re- 
sult of this sojourn was the publication, in 
1798, of a volume of poems, which he entitled 
‘‘Lyrical Ballads.” Soon afterwards he went, 
accompanied by his sister, on a tour in Ger- 
many, where he was joined by Coleridge. In 
1803, Wordsworth married Miss M. Hutchin- 
son, of Penrith. They resided at Grassmere, 
in Westmoreland. In 1807, Mr. Wordsworth 
published a second volume of his ‘‘ Lyrical Bal- 
lads,” and his other poetical works appeared 
at intervals sometimes of one, sometimes of 
two, three, or more years. In 1809, he gave 
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to the world a prose work, now almost for- 
gotten, the object of which was to stimulate 
the national feeling against the French, by ad- 
vocating the war in Spain. In 1814, he pub- 
lished his large work, ‘*‘ The Excursion;” and 
in the following year, ‘‘ The White Doe of Ryl- 
His next publications were ‘Peter 
sell,” and ‘* The Wagoner.” His ‘‘ River Dud- 
don,” a collection of descriptive sonnets, ap- 
peared in 1820, followed at long intervals by 
other works, in which the nobler characteristics 
of his genius were developed. Mr. Wordsworth 
had early received the appointment of dis- 
tributor of stamps for the counties of West- 


stone.” 
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moreland and Cumberland. This, with the 
tardy, though sure profits of his works, enabled 
him to live in independence in the midst of 
those beautiful scenes by which so much of his 
best poetry had been inspired. On the death 
of Southey, he was nominated to the post of 
poet laureate. In this capacity he wrote an 
ode on her Majesty’s visit to Cambridge. Of 
the late years of the life of this honoured poet, 
whose name is already enshrined with those of 
the most illustrious, there is nothing further to 
record. Dying at fourscore years of age, 
Wordsworth enjoyed the happiness of contem- 
plating the certainty of his own fame. 
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THE WOIWODE’S GLAD DAUGHTER. 


(From the German of Emmanuel Geibl.) 


BY THE LATE FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 


THE Woiwode’s glad daughter 
Was singing at her work, 

Full cheerily the fagots blazed, 
The night without was murk. 


The wind went wildly moaning 
About the lattice low, 

The merry maiden took no heed, 
No thought had she for wo. 


Then sudden close beside her, 
Full in the firelight stood, 

And smiled a chill and fearful smile, 
The lady of the wood. 


“Tl sing a lay will thrill thee, 
Oh! maiden fair and light!” 

“Now what are thy wild songs to me, 
My lover comes to-night!” 


Then sad the wind went moaning 
About the lattice low, 

Her young, light heart, it heeded not, 
It had no room for wo. 


‘Nay, deep and wide the forest, 
And far its dim paths stray: 

Thy lover comes no more,” she sang, 
“He takes another way.” 


Loud moaned without the night wind, 
With strange, unearthly sound: 

“My lover comes to-night,” she cried, 
And, startled, gazed around. 


“He would not wander from me, 
He vowed that Heaven should see 
The rose-bloom reddening in the snow, 
Before his faith failed me!” 


* Nay, deep and wide the forest, 
And far its dim paths stray ; 

Thy lover comes no more,” she sang, 
“For he has lost his way !” 


Still sang the weird wild lady, 
“ As through the wood I went, 

Three wolves I saw with crimsoned fangs: 
Know’st thou what that sight meant? 


* As through the wood I wandered, 
I heard three ravens cry ; 

Hush! hush! ye hungry little ones, 
A dainty meal is nigh! 


“ As thro’ the wood I wandered, 
I saw a fair youth slain, 

The snow was reddened with his blood, 
A deep and woful stain.” 


“ No vow he breaks”—*“ Light maiden, 
Thy gay disdain give o’er— 

The red bloom stains the smiling snow, 
Thy lover comes no more.” 


The wind is wildly howling, 
How passed the dark ladye? 
Only the maid and Sorrow stay, 

A lingering guest is she. 


The heavy hours steal slowly, 
The fagot fire burns low; 

The maiden sits and speaks no word, 
Her dark eye’s wild with wo. 


And ere the sunset faded 
Three times along the west, 

The Woiwode’s young daughter lay 
Beneath the snow at rest. 
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MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


AmonG the melancholy events of the past month, is the 


decease of the amiable and brilliant writer whose name | 


stands at the head of this article. It had been under- 
stood for some time among her friends here, that her health 


was precarious. Yet no one seems to have anticipated so. 


early a termination of her malady. Her death took us 
all by surprise. It has left a blank not only in the republic 
of letters, in which she held an honoured place, but in a 
region where she desired still more ardently to reign— 
the hearts of her numerous, admiring, and devoted friends. 

It is not the purpose of this paragraph to attempt a 
sketch of Mrs. Osgood’s life and character—that will no 
doubt be done in due time by others enjoying more 
favourable opportunities—but to pay a passing tribute of 
respect to a woman of true genius. Still, it may not be 
amiss to state for the information of our readers some 
few of the incidents of her life, for which we are chiefly 
indebted to the work on the “ Female Poets of America,” 
by our esteemed contributor, Caroline May. 

The maiden name of Mrs. Osgood was Frances Sargent 
Locke. She was a native of Boston, and born (we believe) 
about the year 1813. Her early life was passed chiefly in the 
village of Hingham. She gave very early indications of 
poetical talent. Her abilities in this respect were first re- 
cognised by Mrs. Lydia M. Child, who was then editing a 
Juvenile Miscellany. Miss Locke became a regular con- 


| to Mr. Osgood, the painter, and accompanied him soon 





tributor to this work, and subsequently to other works, | 


under the name of “Florence.” She was married in 1834 


' 
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after to London. They remained in the great metropolis 
for four years, Mr. Osgood acquiring an enviable reputa- 
tion as an artist, and Mrs. Osgood as a writer. Since their 
retufn to the United States, they have resided chiefly in 
New York, although Mr. Osgood has been occasionally 
absent on professional tours to different parts of the 
country. In 1841, Mrs. Osgood edited an Annual, “The 
Flowers of Poetry, and the Poetry of Flowers,” and in 
1847, “The Floral Offering.” She published a collection 
of her poems in 1846, and more recently, in fact since the 
beginning of the present year, a complete collection of her 
poetical works in one large octavo volume. This work 
was issued in sumptuous style by A. Hart, of Philadel- 
phia. It contains all of her poems up to that date which 
she thought worthy of preservation. She has, however 
since that time produced some few other poems, which 
will probably take their place in future editions of her 
works. One of these, “The Woiwode’s Glad Daughter,” 
being among the latest productions of her muse, we give 
in our present number. We give also in the front of the 
book that beautiful song of hers, “Call me Pet Names.” 

The likeness of her here presented, is taken from an 
original picture, made by Mr. Osgood for Messrs. Lindsay 
& Blakiston, by whom we have been kindly permitted to 
copy it. It is the same from which their engraving of her 
was taken for their “Female Poets of America,” already 
mentioned.—J. 8. H. 
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Fie. 1. 


BRIDAL COSTUME. 


Pasay 1. Bridal Costume.—Coiffure in bandeaux. Veil 
= lace Angleterre, with the border in scallops, and both 
at and the ground filled with designs in scales. The 


manner as to cover and envelope the hair. ‘ It is kept to 
its place by a wreath of white roses, with groups of the 
blossoms of the lily of the valley mingled sparsely with 


Veil forms la Marie Stuart upon the forehead, and is fast- | foliage, falling at the sides and over the neck. These two 
ened back at the sides, being irregularly folded in such | kinds of flowers form the part of the wreath at the sides 
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of the head. The part which unites them across the top 
of the head is a cordon of orange blossoms. 

Robe of triple taffetas. Corsage high, with an opening 
in a V in front, but only to a short distance from the top. 
Jupe rather full. Sleeves a little loose, becoming wider 
toward the base, and short enough to admit of three rows 
of lace between the end and the wrist. The corsage and 
jupe are trimmed in front with silk lace disposed in inter- 
locking zigzags. This lace starts from the opening of the 
corsage which it borders, forming from thence lozenges 
from top to bottom. These lozenges are graduated, that 
is, they are smallest at the waist and increase in size 
above and below. At each point of intersection there is 


Fig. 2. 


WALKING DRESS. 


two together forming something of the appearance of a 
flat straw ruche. The face is very open, is lined with 
straw-coloured taffetas, and has straw flowers at the sides 
as under-trimming. Shawl]-mantelet of black taffetas orna- 
mented all round the lower edge with a volant of very 
wide black lace, headed with a ruche of narrow black 
lace. This ruche also borders the mantelet all round. 
Redingote of green summer damask, closed before by 
noeuds of ribands in round bows, but without ends. 


Figure 3. Toilette de Ville. —Drawn bonnet of pink 
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affixed a macaroon of silk, from which hang two silk 
pendants. There are three of these macaroons and pairs 
of pendants on the corsage, and five on the jupe. The 
sleeves are trimmed with similar fringe, but arranged in 
five parallel rows. 

The chemisette is of lace, buttoned before, terminating 
round the neck in shells. The bouquet is placed upon 
the left side at the waist. 


Fieure 2. Walking Dress.—Bonnet of stitched straw, 
and ornamented with straw flowers at the side; the last 
braid of straw at the edge of the face is plaited all round, 
and a second, similarly plaited, is attached below it, the 





Fig. 3. 
TOILETTE DE VILLE. 


crape, bouillonnée with crépe lisse and ornamented at 
the sides with flowers in tight, pendent clusters. Under 
the face are flowers of the same kind. 

Redingote of striped Pekin, felt-colour and white. Cor- 
sage high, trimmed in a V from the shoulder seam to the 
waist with narrow lace de laine, set on in close spirals, 
making a wide band at the shoulder but diminishing 
almost to a point at the waist. Sleeves demi-long, rather 
wide at the bottom, of the form called entonnoirs, and 
edged with similar spirals. The same kind of trimming 
ornaments the skirt, being arranged en tablier (like an 
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Fia. 4. 


DRESS TOILETTE DE VILLE. 


apron), and graduated from the lower edge to the waist. 
Under-sleeves of tulle bordered with Malines lace. This 
redingote is made, also, with the corsage open in front | 
almost to the waist, in which case the lace de laine trim- 
ming borders the opening and passes all round it. 


| 
| 
Figure 4. Dress Toilette de Ville—Bonnet of crape and | 
blonde. This bonnet is exceedingly light; it is composed 
and arranged thus:—first, a rouleau of white taffetas, 
which makes and fashions the border of the face, and of | 
the bavolet or cape; then, a volant of blonde edged with 
very transparent lace, gathered; then a little face of | 
white crape, which follows the form of the face and | 
bavolet, rising in relief from them; then, an interval of | 
tulle de soie; and finally, a rouleau of taffetas and a 
round crown of crape. The small face of crape forms a | 
little Marie-Stuart in front. Upon the sides of this face 
fall two very light branches, composed of foliage of green 
trefoil and spots of pink and of white lilacs. | 
High robe of white taffetas, chiné with waving sprigs 
of green foliage and pink flowers. The ground is filled | 
with these flowers. Three-fourths of the jupe is covered 
With a broad and very full flounce, the lower edge of | 
which is cut out in rounded scallops. 
To complete this toilet, a shawl-mantelet of white lace | 
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Fia. 5. 


MORNING TOILETTE, 


de laine, entirely new in shape and style, is worn, and so 
disposed as to appear to form a volant at the back. The 
whole toilette is one of the most attractive novelties of 
the season. 


Fiaure 5. Morning Toilette-—Bonnet of white taffetas, 
with round crown, the stuff of which is at the base folded 
back upon itself, forming a sheaf of seven or eight plaits. 
The face and the bavolet are covered with narrow, gathered 
volants of white taffetas, each bordered with a narrow 
ornamental edging of straw. Upon each fold of the crown 
is also a narrow stripe of fancy straw. The brides or 
strings have an edging of similar straw. At the side is 
a large bouquet of blue-bottles, queen-margarets, oats, 
wheat, and grasses. 

Redingote of corn-coloured foulard, open en ceur in 
front and crossing to the side for the whole length. 
Waist a little busked. Sleeves demi-long. All round the 
edge of the corsage and of that of the opening of the jupe 


and the lower end of the sleeves, are cut out festooned 


scales. In the middle of each scale, appears a little 
bouquet of red flowers embroidered in silk. The chemi- 
sette is composed of volants of embroidered muslin lying 
one over the other. Three such volants form the under- 
sleeves. 
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Fiaure 6. Visiting Dress.— Bonnet of rose-coloured 
crape, rather open in the upper part of the face, but well 
shutting in the cheeks and the chin. Crown round, and 
cape or bavolet rather large. This bonnet is trimmed 
below with a double scale of crape, so shaped and arranged 
as to have the appearance of a second face under the 
principal one, from which it is separated a little; it is 
also a little shorter. This scale is enclosed in a bouillonné 
of rose tulle, and the same rose tulle with peas trims the 
under part of the real face. At the sides of the face are 
puffs of white blonde, mixed, toward the chin, with peach 
blossoms. All the exterior of the bonnet is covered with 
a kind of network, composed of rosaces of blonde, sewed 
one to the other, at the angles of the design. This is a 
kind of gimp-lace without groundwork. On each side 
hangs a large marabout, in which are fastened some little 
rings of ostrich plume, mixing a dull white with the 
grayish tint of the marabout. 

Chemisette of lace, closing at the back. The upper part 
is plain; the lower has four yolants of lace. Collar turned 
down. 

Robe of white taffetas chiné. Waist long. Corsage 
pointed, opening square in front, and trimmed with four 
rows of green riband in round bows, of which the upper 
row has many, the lower but one. The opening is edged 
with a ruche in points of the same riband. Sleeves ex- 
tending half way from the elbow to the wrist, funnel- 
shaped, with a short opening from the elbow down. The 
skirt has three flounces cut out at the bottom, a l’emporte- 
piece. 

This taffetas is prepared in its fabrication to form a 
jupe and sleeves spotted with small twining branches 
and flowers, pink, green, and brown, upon the white 
ground. 

The volants on the contrary are prepared to exhibit, 
upon each, arich garland of large flowers, chiefly roses, 
disposed in waves, and vanishing at the top into the 
white ground, while the ground of the volant below the 
garland is emerald green. 
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Fiaures 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, on our plate of linens, 
represent new styles of caps and coiffure. 





Fiaure 12. An elegant and tasteful robe de chambre. 


These figures are in the large plate in the front part of 


the Magazine. 
VISITING DRESS. 





POOR JOE. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


WE shall never see him more— Then there was a mournful wail 
Nevermore!— poor Joe! In the air—poor Joe! 
Distant from the pleasant shore— ’T was the shrieking of the gale, 
There he died—poor Joe! As he died—poor Joe! 
There to sleep : And the waves 
Fathoms deep, In their caves, 
The raging waves below; Made pitying murmurs low; 
There to stay While the surge 
Till the day, | # Moaned a dirge, 
When the final trump shall blow— As his body sank below— 
Poor Joe! Poor Joe! 


Friends or kindred none were near— Fare thee well, so dear to ne— 
None were near poor Joe; Very dear—poor Joe! 
None his sinking heart to cheer, Than a brother e’er could be, 
When he died—poor Joe! Far more near—poor Joe! 
None beside Thou dost sleep 
When he died, Fathoms deep, 
His parting wish to know; Where angry tempests blow— 
Thus alone— Would that I 
Thus unknown, Now could lie, 
He received the final blow— By thy side the wave below— 
Poor Joe! Poor Joe! 
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ART NOTICES. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE.ARTS.—The annual | 
exhibition of this institution has attracted, as usual, a 
large number of visiters. We are prevented, by want 
equally of time and space, from saying all that we have | 
to say on this interesting subject. Reserving, therefore, 
for a future occasion a portion of our criticisms, and all 
general remarks, we shall use at present all the space 
allotted to us in commenting upon particular pictures. 

After passing through the Rotunda, which serves as a 
kind of vestibule to the fine range of picture and statue 
galleries which open into it on the east, west, and north, 
the first picture that strikes one, on entering the south- | 
east room, where the Catalogue numbers commence, is the 
large one by Winner, opposite the door of entrance, 

No. 45. Peter Restoring the Lame Man at the Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple. This admirable picture is highly credita- 
ble to Philadelphia as the production of one of its native 
self-taught artists. The composition, drawing, and colour- 
ing are excellent, while the general management of the 
white drapery of the restored lame man is perfect, espe- 
cially in tone. One could wish, however, that the transi- 
tion were less sudden between the size of the principal | 
figures in the foreground, and those beyond, and that the 
forms of the woman were less like those which characterize | 
achild. But these are trifles compared with the general | 
merit of the picture. The gate before which the incident 
occurs is here represented infinitely more beautiful and 
appropriate, than the corresponding feature in Raffaelle’s 
celebrated cartoon of the same subject. Immediately to 
the left of it hangs 

No. 52. Lake George, from near Caldwell’s, New York. 
Painted by Russell Smith. J. L. Claghorn, possessor. 
This is a capital specimen of the talents of the artist, and 
attracted marked attention, some months since, when 
hung, for a short time, in the Gallery of the Philadelphia 
Art-Union. It is painted in his usual broad, simple, un- 
affected style, and is intensely brilliant in colour, while 
perfectly harmonious in all its parts. The water of the 
lake might perhaps have been made more transparent, 
and of a truer tone of colour under such skyey influences. 











As a companion to it on the other side of Winner’s large | 


Picture, is placed 


| amongst artists, from the frequency of its repetition. 











most brilliant and effective in the exhibition. The trans- 
lucent waves appear to heave and roll with a natural and 
gliding motion, while the sky and vapoury clouds they so 
truthfully reflect are touched with a free and masterly 
pencil. The various craft of all descriptions sailing under 
the influence of a brisk breeze, give a lively and cheerful 
aspect to the scene, and the distant chalk cliffs of the 
coast hint intelligently at the locality. This and two 
other works in the adjoining room of this excellent marine 
painter, indicate a very decided progress in skill since the 
annual exhibition last past. Immediately beneath it 
hangs 

No. 41. The Happy Moment. Painted by Cari Hiibner. 
This beautiful picture belongs to the class designated 
genre, and the subject one that appears to be a favourite 
An 
old lady has sunk into a doze in her chair, and her 


younger female companion, (her daughter we may sup- 


pose,) uses the opportunity to receive, with outstretched 
hand, a letter which her lover reaches to her through an 
open window. Her mature age and colossal proportions, 
coupled with the good-natured character of face possessed 
by the aged sleeper, would appear to render such anxious 
precaution unnecessary. It would also be reasonable to 
expect that in a daylight scene in a room, a window open- 
ing outwards would exhibit daylight and some of the out- 
of-door world, instead of the dark recess, under the raised 
sash of which the lover projects his missive. These are 
trifles, perhaps, but noticeable in works belonging to a 
school which, its exclusive admirers insist, is never at 
fault in matters of accurate propriety or of drawing. It 
is not possible that in nature there could be such deep 
cavities in the folds of the apron and skirt of the younger 
female, as are here represented; for since it is her left foot 
that rests on the stool, and not the right, the continuation 
of the limb upward would fill out all those parts and pre- 
vent them. However, the whole is a beautiful and truth- 
ful imitation of external surfaces, and is painted with a 
boldness and freedom that renders the Waldmuller in the 
next room intolerable, if you pass directly from one pic- 
ture to the other. What could be better than the old 
table with its open joints, cracks, clamps, and rusty 
wrought-iron hinges; the loaf of bread on it, or the various 
articles on the chair and sideboard. Such painting can 
only be done direct from the objects themselves. The 
entire figure of the sleeping old lady is equally perfect. 
So too is the execution of the rough and broken plaster 
of the wall in the full light, though one can hardly recon- 
cile such dilapidation with the rich carving of the chairs, 
as being in consistent keeping with each other. The sub- 
stantial figure of the young woman would throw a shadow 
on the back of her chair, if the other shadows of the picture 
are right. The general effect of the picture is fine; it is 
the best by Hiibner that has yet been sent to this country, 
and it will, no doubt, be one of the most popular in the 
collection. As a companion to it on the opposite side of 
the centre, and under Russell Smith’s, is 
No, 51. Marine View. Painted by F. A. Breuhans de 
Groots. This is a work of startling brilliancy. The sky 
and water are equally well executed, and the latter is of 
remarkable transparency. The emphatic point of effeet is 
produced by the breaking of the foam just behind the dark 
prow of the vessel, which gains from it a firm and distinct 


No. 42. A Thunder Storm. Painted by James Hamilton. | relief, while the broad mass of dark behind it has its focus 


Henry Suydam, possessor. This may, perhaps, be re- | in the skilful placing, in its midst, of another vessel with 
garded as one of the best pictures that Hamilton has yet | a dark hull, and the vivid light on the sea-gull serves 
produced, and with its mate, last described, among the | happily as a foil on the surrounding dark. The boat and 
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vessel are admirably painted, and the contrast between 
the warm direct light and the cool light reflected on the 
sails is most skilfully and agreeably managed. Midway 
between the last two described, and immediately under 
the large centre picture, we find : 

No. 46. A Moonlight Scene. Painted by B. Stange. 
Jas. M’Murtrie, possessor. A very beautiful picture, in 
which the common error observable in most moonlight 
pictures has been avoided—that of painting all objects, of 
whatever colour, blue and white, or black and white. 
Now an observer of nature knows that, at such times, the 
local colour of objects is not wholly lost, although greatly 
subdued, and here we see these effects truly represented. 
The general mass of forms is agreeable, though inclining 
to the common-place; it is doubtless a work that will im- 
part continued pleasure. There is a fountain on the left, 
with a stream of water thrown up perpendicularly, but 
the artist has forgot to represent it as coming down again. 
A still better work from the same hand lately adorned 
the gallery of the Philadelphia Art-Union—a scene from 
the bell-tower of a church at twilight; while in this pre- 
sent exhibition is another, No. 88, so inferior as to be of 
very little account. 

No. 48, is a capital little marine picture (View off the 
Coast of France), by C. Mozin, owned by D. Byerly; and 
in the same possession are 

Nos. 37 and 39. Both little gems, by T. Blanchard. 
Immediately over these are two very small pictures, 

Nos. 36 and 40, painted by Isaac Williams, and owned 
by J. L. Claghorn. Generally, Williams is happiest in 
such small pictures, although lately there was one of his 
productions of very large dimensions exhibited in the 
Philadelphia Art-Union Gallery, that was quite as credi- 
table as these now under notice. Over these is 

No. 35. A view taken in the high Swiss Alps. Painted 
by F. Diday. This and another picture (No. 136) by the 
same hand, in the northeast gallery, are masterly delinea- 
tions of grand and noble scenery. For the purpose of 
adding to the solemnity of the effect, they have evidently 
been toned down into a low key by an after glaze, but it 
has been overdone. The painting of the middle distances 
is comparatively inferior, and serves merely as a foil to 
set off the forcible and beautiful execution of the fore- 
ground. ’ 

No. 56. Rouget de Lisle singing for the first time the 
Marseillaise Hymn. Puinted by Godefroi Guffens. In 
many respects a very forcible picture, displaying conside- 
rable ability in composition, but tinged with extrava- 
gance. The principal figure is far too violent in action, 
but the unpleasant effect of it is increased by the con- 
strained position of his head, which could not be held so 
without pain. The natural position would be in a conti- 
nuous flowing line with the spinal column, causing the 
forehead to be further back than the lower part of the 
face. The quiet, but intense enthusiasm of the female 
group is in far better taste, and the earnest attention ex- 
pressed in the face and position of the beautiful lady who 
accompanies the singer (evidently reading unfamiliar 
music) is charming. 

No. 63. French Mastiff. Painted by H. Delattre. A 
very forcible picture, but painted too much after the 
manner of some of the old masters. Relieving so much 
of the animal against the sky makes it appear colossal, 
besides that, we do not often get that view of an object 
naturally lower than ourselves. On the south wall of 
this room, we have for the centre on the lower line, 

No. 21. Interior of a Chapel. Painted by Genisson. H. 
Pepper, proprietor. The glaring and showy character of 
this work attracts the attention as inevitably as a loud 
shriek would. It is brilliant, and not without merit (of 
the still-life sort), but take it altogether it is harsh and 
hard. A pretty good picture might be made of it, by 
toning down into quietness about two-thirds of the lights 
that now distract the attention; so that what should be 
the true points of emphasis might assume their proper 
relative value. Still on the lower line, and on the ex- 
treme left is 
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No. 30. Abraham Hearing the Divine Promise. Painteq 
by J. A. Kruseman. There is nothing very remarkable 
in this picture; but some parts are well painted, especially 
the back and shoulder of Isaac. As a companion to this, 
on the extreme right, hangs 

No. 18. The Mistrust, also by Kruseman. The subject 
is well painted, but ill chosen. 

No. 19. Marine View. The River Scheldt in a Fresh Gale, 
Painted by P. T. Schotel. A bright and agreeable picture, 
but a mere imitation, not of nature, but of Vandervelde, 
without any of his merit. On the west wall, and close by 
the door of entrance is 

No. 3. Landscape. Phinted by L. Rauch. There is 
much in the firm and sedate simplicity of character of 
this fine landscape to remind one of the Pousins, but it 
has neither the varied sweeping line of Gasper, nor the 
classic feeling of Nicolo. It is a noble picture; and yet 
the impression cannot be dismissed, that it was not pro- 
duced from the source of the truly great in art—a-spon. 
taneous outpouring of the artist spirit inspired by the 
beauty or grandeur of nature, but is rather a construction 
at second-hand, inspired by an admiration of successful art. 

No. 1. Coast Scenery. Painted by James Hamilton. Dr. 
J. B. Reese, proprietor. A good picture. There is one 
valuable quality this artist’s works almost always possess, 
even in instances where they may lack other desirable 
elements of value, and that is a masterly distribution of 
few emphatic points, either of light or dark objects, or of 
both, in acute and startling contrast. For a while he ap- 
pears to have been troubled with a habit, now discarded, 
of a too free use of blue, as in an old picture we passed 
unnoticed on the south wall; but even this is preferable 
to the muddy greenish-brown hue we see pervading some 
marine pictures. 

No. 4. Judith and Holofernes. Painted by C. Jacobs. 
This must be the “faultless monster which the world 
ne’er saw.” Who shall criticise the drawing? for it is ac- 
curate—or the composition? it is varied, graceful, and full 
of agreeable contrasts—the velvet “and other stuffs” bran 
new from the mercer’s counter are imitated so that you 
may infer the quality of the article, and its current price 
in the market. The face, bosom, and other portions of 
the heroine’s person are evidently elaborated from life; 
and yet what of it all? the essence of all art is wanting— 
the vital spark. A mere imitation of Horace Vernet, 
however learnedly done, is a totally different affair from 
Horace Vernet himself. 

No. 9. Snow Scene. Painted by Paul Weber. Owned by 
J. L. Claghorn. A brilliant little gem of a picture. The 
glowing frosty air is alive with sparkling light, and the 
rosy hues of sunlight reflected back into the shadows on 
the snow are charming. Mr. Weber lately painted a very 
large landscape, a sequestered scene on a creek in a deep 
wood. It was a beautiful and highly successful effort, 
and it is a source of real regret that having been painted it 
Philadelphia, it should not have been retained to grace 
one of the exhibitions here. It was purchased, we believe, 
by Mr. Jas. 8. Earle to sell again, but it was necessary to 
send it out of the city to procure a chance of obtaining 4 
fair price. There is, unfortunately, a prospect that those 
Philadelphia artists worth retaining may also have to de 
part, if the depressing influence continues of the clique of 
gentlemen (picture-dealers sub-rosa), who profit so largely 
in one way or other, by their speculative operations in 


foreign art stocks. The mercenary, but suicidal, policy of 


the (academy ?) institution chartered to foster the arts 
here tends the same way too, but it is a comfort to know 
that in the latter case the thing will work its own cure. 
Not so, however, in the former instance, because, under 
the present, organization of society, the spirit of trade will 
not die; but it is something to know who is the trades 
man, and who is a connoisseur only, that we may judge 
of the sincerity of admiration expressed. 

No. 90, is a very appropriate addition to the collection, 
for the world of art here could no more spare Brother 
Jonathan, than Olympus could dispense with Mercury. 
The likeness is perfect, and, as a piece of painting, it does 
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great credit to a very young and very talented artist, 
George C. Lambdin. 

No. 86. Sentinel on the Look-out. Painted by Comte-Caliz. 
Well named and well painted; not by any means in the 
method of the little landscape alongside to the left, which 
is also well painted; but where the mind more than the | 
hand works, and what is admirable in nature is express- 
ed. however clumsily, and without affectation or polish of 
manner. Pity such ability should be wasted on so trifling | 
asubject. The little landscape on the left referred to, 
(No. —) is a perfect contrast to it in mode of execution; | 
for here we have the dexterous touch and brilliant me- 
chanism, as in some musical performance, but we have 
nothing more; least of all that which the lover of true 
art most craves. 

No. 83. Donna Diana, from a Spanish Comedy. Painted 
by J. Schoppe. At a first glance, this would be pro- | 
nounced the work of an amateur, but on more careful 
examination, one or two of the draperies, and a few other 
matters are found to be better done than that class of | 
performances attain to. It is called “Comedy,” but one 
of the essential characteristics is wanting,—variety and 
individuality of character. It is an assemblage of mere 
prettinesses, almost all painted from the same person, even 
including the male, whose moustache and whisker, and a 
slight difference of attire serve to distinguish from the 
other sex. Overhead is a“ love of an arbour,” and in the 
middle distance what we may suppose was meant for a 
“fairy palace by a silver lake.” The artist has yet to | 
acquire the first ideas on what is technically termed co- 
louring, and in fact it is waste of words to talk of the 
picture at all. 


No. 78. Roman Aqueduct at Alcala (Spain), with Caravan | 
of Muleteers. Painted by F. Bossuet. Here is a picture | 
to be dwelt on with delighted satisfaction. A simple, un- | 
ostentatious representation of nature depicted with a | 
master hand, possessed of a perfect knowledge of all the | 
secret aids in the service of the initiated, and modest 
enough to use without displaying them. Let those who | 
love the occupation examine, analyze, and try to find 
them out, and whether successful or not, much must | 
still be gained ; for, to dwell long on a really fine work 
improves the taste, however imperceptibly, and after- 
wards, without perhaps knowing how or why, one is much | 

ss likely to admire or tolerate mere mediocrity. 


. 
No. 79. View of Catskill Mountain from Catskill Creek. | 


Painted by D. Johnson. Was enough of the peculiarities | 
of Cole to show that it is an imitation of him, but does | 
not attain to his beauties. There is skill enough, how- 
ever, to show that the same industry bestowed in copying 
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is rather of that superior class of decoration found on 
fancy articles of art-manufacture. 

No. 67. Still-Life. Fish, Game, dc. Painted by F. Gron- 
land. A most admirable specimen of still-life painting, 


| Where the imitation is close but the manner far removed 


from the hard or mechanical Could there be by any 
possibility a more truthful delineation in either form, 
colour, or light, and shade, than is exhibited in the two 
fish in the middle of the picture;—so of the coarse cloth 
with the black stripe on it to the left,—indeed, it is all 
capital. And then the grouping of the objects is wisely 
managed, as well as the general effect. 

No. 65. The Judgment of Solomon. Painted by J. Van 
Liverdouck. This picture immediately over the door 
is the last in the first gallery that time or space will 


| permit of notice. It is an agreeable composition by a 


skilful designer, although it seems to be deficient in com- 


| pactness and unity, having more the character of a vig- 


nette than of a finished square painting. It is very pos- 
sibly only a study for another work of more importance. 


NORTHEAST GALLERY. 
No. 97. From Rogers’ “‘ Voyage of Columbus.” By Jas. 


| Hamilton. E. P. Mitchell, Proprietor. A beautifully po- 
| etical work, which Mr. Mitchell is fortunate in possessing. 
| The water is transparent and pleasingly coloured, while 


the large sweeping lines of the waves are grand and natu- 
ral. The sky is richly, not gaudily coloured, and the 
tender dreamy haze is in harmony with the fancy that 


| peoples it from the spirit-world. 


“ Shrieks not of man were mingling in the blast, 
And armed men of godlike stature passed— 
Slowly along the evening sky they went, 

As on the edge of some vast battlement; 
Helmet and shield and gonfalon, 
Streaming a baleful light that was not of the sun.” 





from nature, oblivious of all style of particular artists, —_—- 


would lead to a respectable position. 

No. 76. Prison Scene. Painted by C.G. Verburgh. The 
two principal figures are evidently portraits, and the work 
contains some pretty good painting in parts; but it is on 
the whole a repulsive affair, without pathos, and not 
possessed of that such a subject is worthless. 

No. 74. Roman Pilgrim. By Rembrandt Peale. This 
Savery agreeable picture— much the best in these gal- 
leries by its author. It is, however, too high on the wall 
for the high finish on which this artist prides himself, to 
be seen or appreciated. 

No. 73. Ahasuerus, King of the Medes and Persians. 
This might pass as the work of Mr. Robert Street, but on 
‘xamining the catalogue we find that it is the veritable 
Production of Mynheer P. Van Smendel, who is no doubt 
confident of obtaining the prize. 

No. 72. Wreck of the Ship Coromandel. Painted by A. 
Pleysier, There is much that is good in this picture, re- 
minding one not a little of Henry Inman’s method of 
handling in similar subjects, working with a transparent 
glaze colour in an abundance of vehicle, and suffering 
the canvass to show through. 

No. 68. Scene in the Tyrol. Painted by H. Burkel. 
Knowledge and skill are displayed in this little picture, 
but it is far from being in a high order of execution. It 
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ELDORADO, OR ADVENTURES IN THE PATH OF Empire. Com- 
prising a Voyage to California, via Panama ; Life in San 
Francisco and Monterey ; Pictures of the Gold Region, and 
Experiences of Mexican Travel. By Bayard Taylor, Au- 
thor of “Views Afoot,” “ Rhymes of Travel,” etc. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 2 vols, 8vo.: New York, George 
P. Putnam. London, Richard Bentley. 

The work before us is the production of one of the latest, 
but, at the same time, one of the most successful authors 
of America. Mr. Taylor’s earlier work has obtained a 
reputation almost unprecedented in literature. Nine or 
ten editions of “‘ Views Afoot” have been published in 
rapid succession on this side of the water, besides a large 
edition from the press of a leading London bookseller; and 
yet the popularity of the work continues unabated. A 
fame so extended, for a book of travels, must rest on 
foundations far deeper than those of the ephemeral pro- 
ductions of note-books and sketching papers, among which 
it might injudiciously be classed. The “ Rhymes of Travel,” 
in a great measure, let us into the mystery of Mr. Taylor’s 





former’s success; while “ Eldorado” not only makes all 
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plain, but opens a bright prospect beyond, on which we 
shall look with no smali anxiety. 

Bayard Taylor is a poet—a poet in the fullest and 
broadest sense of the word—anud herein consists the secret 
of his astonishing popularity. The world has always 
been eager for the prose writings of distinguished poets, 
and rightly so. What can be more delightful than to 
look on common, every-day nature through the fresh light 
of a poetic mind? All things assume, at once, an impor- 
tance and significance, of which the mere observer had no 
previous idea. Nature becomes exalted and spiritualized, 
takes on a living, breathing, speaking form. She consoles 
us for the past, she glorifies the present, she is full of 
happy predictions for the future. Here are things which 
the world would gladly understand, but in which the poet 
alone can instruct it. Things which the ordinary tourist, 
by attaching an undue importance to mere detail, either 
fails to extract from nature, or, having felt them, lacks 
the power to express. A book of travels by Bryant, or 
Longfellow, or Taylor, contains something more than a 
dry jotting down of scenes and events through which the 
author has passed; and in other respects differs as widely 
from a common traveller’s journal, as Wordsworth’s 
“Sonnet on Westminster Bridge” differs from an engi- 
neer’s description of the ground plan of London. In Mr. 
Taylor’s “ Eldorado” we find that the very essence of the 
scenes through which he passed, has been extracted for 
the benefit of the reader. We have not only descriptions 
of natural scenery in the rich, affluent diction of a highly 
imaginative mind, but we have the powerful thoughts 
and feelings which were excited in the author by a land 
full of beauty and wonder. Nature assumes an indivi- 
duality. Every scene is coloured by passing through the 
medium of a warm poetic intellect. Whether we are 
buried amid the prodigal vegetation of the Isthmus—or 
floating down the Sacramento with all the glories of a 
Californian sunset before us—or listening to the airy 
anthem of the pine forest of Monterey—or even bustling 
through the heterogeneous crowds of San Francisco— 
overlooking the miners at their painful gold-washing— 
shuddering at the discomforts of beef by the yard, and 
fleas by the bushel—Bayard Taylor is ever with us; he is 
our guide, our expositor, and the suggester of all our 
thoughts. Two-thirds of mankind might travel Mr. Tay- 
lor’s route over and over again, without receiving half so 
distinct an impression of the journey, half so many fresh 
experiences and new ideas, as we obtain from a careful 
perusal of his suggestive pages. It is not every eye that 
can see aught 


“ Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower.” 


Few of the returned Californians know anything of their 
surprising country beyond San Francisco, Sacramento, 
and the placers. From Mr..Taylor’s book we are con- 
vinced that the land abounds in wonders of mountain, 
valley, forest, flood, and sky, beyond the marvels of the 
most productive of its gold regions. The state of society, 
the strict observance of law, the harmony which has 
been evoked out of the most incongruous matefials, the 
development of our national character in situations alike 
strange and unthought of—the very matters which ap- 
pear the most commonplace to a resident of California, 
are weighed and commented on by Mr. Taylor with a 
thoughtful admiration that can never fail to excite the 
warmest interest in the mind of the reader. 

Let it not be supposed that there is any want of un- 
varnished facts in this delightful book. All those mar- 
vellous stories which have made California a financial 
prodigy to the rest of the world, have here their exem- 
plary types; and these wild stories are told with a pre- 
cision and minuteness of statistical detail that must 
force conviction on the most hesitating mind. Mr. Taylor 
has also faithfully recorded that part of the history of 
California which was enacted during his sojourn in the 
country. Nor is this brief history so unimportant as at 
first may appear. The year of Mr. Taylor’s visit was the most 
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eventful year for California. A new country, advancing 
with gigantic strides from a wilderness to a territory, 
from a territory to a populous state, must necessarily liye 
whole ages in a day; and its early history, while the chaos 
is yet settling into form, must be the most striking ang 
instructive period of its existence. During our author's 
stay, the constitution was framed, application was made 
for admission of the new state into our Union, the first 
election was held, and, whatever Congress may do, the 
momentous slavery question was unanimously settled for 
California. 

Our lengthened comments preclude the idea of favour- 
ing our readers with any of the fine passages from “¥)- 
dorado,” which we had marked for extraction. Besides, 
their appropriate places are in the book itself, and we 
have no desire to mar them by transplantation. 

In conclusion, we would say that “ Eldorado,” whether 
viewed as the travelled experience of a poetic mind of 
the highest order, or as a faithful description of scenery 
and society in a new and fascinating country, or as a 
work of general reference, is by far the most absorbing, 
vivid, and reliable book which has been offered to the 
reading public. 

THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. By the author of “ Hochelaga.” 
2 vols. 12mo. New York: Harpers. France and England 
both laid the foundation of a mighty empire on the west- 
ern continent, and on nearly equal terms. By a course 
of events, which may be all very naturally accounted for, 
but which nevertheless might have been widely different, 
the one race has now not a foothold on all this continent, 
while the other, by its offshoots, dependent and indepen- 
dent, has already overrun three-fourths of the western 
world, and seems likely, before many generations, to 
overrun the whole. The struggle between the two races 
began with the first feeble settlements of French and 
English emigrants in the Canadian and Virginia forests. 
It virtually ended on the memorable day in which Mont- 
calm and Wolfe fell on the plains of Abraham, and the 
British flag was permanently hoisted over the citadel of 
Quebec. The rise, progress, issue, and general conse- 
quences of this struggle, form a distinct and not unim 
portant chapter in the history of nations. Unfortunately, 
the accounts heretofore given have been mixed up with 
the general affairs of France and England. The avthor 
of the present work has disentangled the subject as much 
as possible from its foreign connexions, and exhibited it 
in its true and real aspect, as an American question. As 
such, it becomes, in his hands, one of great interest and 
value. — 

MONEYPENNY; OR THE HEART OF THE WORLD. A Romance 
of the Present Day ; complete. By Cornelius Mathews. New 
York: Dewitt d Davenport. We have already expressed 
a favourable opinion of the first part of this book. The 
second part of it is equally good. The whole forms an ex- 
ceedingly interesting story, full of incident and excite 
ment. The work has another merit which deserves pat- 
ticular mention, as it is too seldom to be found in the 
cheap publications of the day. We allude to its excellent 
moral tendencies. Not only is it free from anything that 
can be objected to by the most scrupulous, but it has also 
the positive effect of making us love and admire the good. 
In the midst of a panoramic exhibition of the fashions and 
follies, the virtues and the vices of both high and low life, 
the venerable figure of the good Moneypenny is kept con- 
stantly in view, as the great centre of interest, evincing 
continually the humility and diffidence in self which be 
comes a man, and the steadfast reliance upon the provi- 
dence of God, which so well becomes a Christian. 


CaRLYLe’s Latter Day Pampaiets. The fourth number 
of this remarkable series, called “The New Downing 
Street,” gives the author’s own programme of a goverD- 
ment. Like most croakers, his impotence is apparent the 
moment he attempts to show us something positive. Let 
the grumblers on both sides the water stick to their vo 
cation. Find fault, criticise, condemn, deny, gentlemen, 
but take care how you advance positive opinions or plans 
of your own. Published by the Harpers. 
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Tae MENTOR is the title of a new magazine published in 
this city by Stavely and M’Calla, and edited by the Rev. 
H. Hastings Weld. It is intended chiefly for youth. The 
first number contains a pretty mezzotint by Sartain, the 
commencement of an interesting story by the editor, 
several wood-cuts, and entertaining articles on a variety 
of subjects likely to be attractive to youthful readers. 


Tue MysTerres OF THREE Cities. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson. Mr. Duganne, in this volume, endeavours, in 
the course of a deeply interesting fiction, to lay bare the 
social vices of the three leading cities, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston, and to give under disguised names a 
true history of men’s hearts and habits. 

Tae SOUTHERN QUARTERLY Review. The April number 
of this work commences a new series under new publish- 
ers, and the editorial supervision of W. Gilmore Simms, a 
gentleman well known north as well as south, and every 
way entitled to confidence in the management of such a 
publication. Of the present number, we say that it may 
fearlessly challenge comparison with any of its competi- 
tors. It has an agreeable variety of able articles, and on 
subjects interesting to all Americans. No American 
Quarterly is more deserving of patronage, especially from 
Southern gentlemen. 


MeERCERSBURG Review. The May number of this work 
contains an account of the “ Anabaptists in Switzerland,” 
a review of “* Noel on Baptism,” a continuation of the dis- 
cussion on the “Old Palatinzte Liturgy of 1563,” another 
article on ** Brownson, ”and a piece called “Ovidius Naso 
redivivus, *that has a most agreeable flavour of sound old- 
fashioned scholarship. We shall be glad to hear from the 
author again. 


EpInBuRGH Review. Leonard Scott’s Edition. We ac- 
knowledge the receipt, from Zieber & Co., of the American 
reprint of the Edinburgh for April. It contains a long 
article on “ National Observatories,” a review of Sidney 
Smith’s new work on Moral Philosophy, an examination 
of the means of supplying London with water, a review of 
Landor’s poetry, “Polynesia,” “British and Continental 
Taxation,” a review of sundry recent Hungarian books 
giving a picture of the present social and civil life of 
Hungary, “ Authority in matters of Opinion,” “ Agricul- 
tural Complaints,” and “The Present State of Germany.” 

LONDON QUARTERLY Review. The April number of the 
Quarterly is, like the Edinburgh, unusually interest- 
ing. It contains eleven articles, the majority of them 
such as are of interest to American readers, though writ- 
ten from an European point of view. All of Scott’s re- 
prints of the foreign Reviews are for sale by Zieber of 
Philadelphia. 

SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WorkKS. The Boston edition of 
Shakespeare has proceeded regularly as far as to Part 
XVI. Parts 15 and 16 contain “Comedy of Errors,” and 
“Macbeth.” The engravings are “Luciana,” and “ Lady 
Macbeth.” The latter, from a design by Kenny Meadows, 
is unsurpassed by any of the series that has appeared 
thus far. This will, no doubt, be the Edition. All who 
want early impressions of the engravings, before the 
plates become worn and dull, should take the work as it 
appears in numbers. For sale by T. B. Peterson, who 
keeps all of Phillips & Sampson’s publications. 

Tut Nort AMERICAN Review. A quarterly Review 
which has reached its seventieth volume, has certainly 
Some claims to attention. We are happy on looking over 
the numbers for January and April of the present year, 
Which have just been placed upon our table, to find so 
many evidences that its claims to respectability do not 
rest merely upon its age and its long standing. On the 
contrary, we find in every page a freshness, a living in- 
terest, an energy indicative of the fire of youth. We doubt 
whether any two numbers of the Review, in what have 
been called its “palmy days,” under Everett, could be 
found superior to the two now before us. We learn with 
pleasure, also, from another source, that a distinct effort 
's making, by the present publishers, to extend its circu- 
lation, and to give it more of a national character. It 
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has suffered much by the opinion, very prevalent, whether 
true or not, that it was a local affair, its articles written 
mainly by Boston people, and with a view to support Bos- 
ton notions, men, and books;—in other words, that it was 
under the control of a clique, and for the support of local 
and personal interests. We take much pleasure in saying 
that the articles which we have read in the present num- 
bers, show a truly catholic spirit. For sale by A. Hart, 
Philadelphia. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF THE SLAvIC NATIONS. By 
Talvi; G. P. Putnam. We presume we may be permitted 
to follow the example of the North American Review, in 
stating that “Talvi” is the assumed name by which the 
wife of Professor Robinson, of New York, chooses to 
be known before the public. This estimable lady seems 
destined to hold a niche in literature corresponding to 
that of Mrs. Somerville in science. We have female 
writers who have engaged successfully in almost every 
other department of literature, but none before who 
have aimed to rank as scholars. The present work on 
Slavic Literature places its author in the foremost 
rank among the great scholars of the age. Itis truly 
a work of profound erudition, such as could only re- 
sult from long years of constant devotion to philoso- 
phical pursuits. The Slavic language and literature have 
been comparatively little known to European scholars, 
even to such as Grimm and Ritter. Yet here is an Ame- 
rican woman who has made the subject her own, by pa- 
tient industry acquiring the various dialects of that vast 
ethnological division of the human race, numbering not 
less than seventy millions of souls, and tracing the history 
of mental cultivation among them with the hand of a 
master. The work, though smaller in compass than that 
of our countryman Ticknor on Spanish Literature, is 
not less remarkable as a work of independent and origi- 
nal research. 

Go.tpsmita’s Works. Prior's Edition. New York; G. 
P. Putnam. The fourth and last volume of this choice 
edition of Goldsmith has been received from the pub- 
lisher. It contains all the author’s poems, including 
“The Traveller,” “‘ The Deserted Village,” his two dramas, 
“The Good-Natured Man,” and “ She Stoops to Conquer,” 
and a farce never before printed. There are also about 
one hundred and fifty pages of miscellaneous criticisms, 
now first collected. This edition of Goldsmith, is altoge- 
ther the best yet offered to the American reading public. 
Gentlemen desirous of adding to their library a copy of 
this standard author, at once choice and cheap, should 
not let pass so favourable an opportunity. 

MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. Another Edition. The Harpers 
have just issued another edition of Macaulay, in two 
volumes, 12mo., corresponding to their new print of Hume 
and Gibbon. These editions of Macaulay, Hume, and 
Gibbon, are exactly like the Boston editions of the same 
authors, and are furnished at a price which puts them 
within the means of almost everybody. For sale by 
Dewitt and Davenport, of New York, who keep all the 
Harpers’ publications. 

ORIGIN OF THE MATERIAL UNIVERSE. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. The author of this small pamphlet pro- 
fesses to give a description of the manner of the formation 
of the Earth, and of the events connected therewith, from 
its existence in a fluid state to the time of the Mosaical 
narrative. He describes the whole process as a matter of 
history, of which he had been an eye-witness, or had exact 
official records. Of all the specimens of impertinent world- 
building that we have seen, we must say, this is about 
the coolest. 

GALLERY oF ILLUSTRIOUS AMERICANS. We received some 
months since, the first two numbers of a work with this 
title, and took special pains to recommend it to public 
favour. Has it been discontinued ? 

Tue Datrons; or Three Threads in Life. By Charles 
Lever. Anew work by the author of “‘ Charles O’Malley,” 
to be issued in numbers by Harpers. For sale by Peter- 
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PICTORIAL FIgsLD-BooK oF THE REvoLutTIon. By Benson J. 
Lossing. New York: Harpers. Part First of this long- 
expected work has appeared, and fully sustains the ex- 
pectations which had been raised by the announcement 
of the publishers. It is to be issued in twenty num- 
bers, at twenty-five cents each, and to contain illus- 
trations, by pen and pencil, of the history, scenery, bio- 
graphy, relics, and traditions of the war of independence. 
There are to be no less than six hundred engravings on 
wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly from original sketches. 
The specimens before us are quite equal to the very finest 
wood engravings in the London Art-Journal. 

Easter Orrertnc. By Fredrika Bremer. Harpers. 
This little pamphlet contains a reprint of the two papers 
on “Life in the North,” which appeared in Sartain some 
months since, and a very beautiful story called “The 
Light-House.” 

PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION ; A new Series of the Discipline 
of Life. 8vo. paper covers, price 25 cts. To the readers 
of fiction it will of itself be a sufficient recommendation of 
this work, that it is one of Harpers’ Library of Select 
Novels. The work is in two distinct parts, one being a 
story in illustration of “ Irresolution,” the other in illus- 
tration of “Pride.” The stories are of a domestic cha- 
racter. 

Lire or Jenny Linn. By G. G. Foster. New York: De- 
witt @ Davenport. Price 12} cents. A work to be pur- 
chased by all who wish to become acquainted with the 
history of the wonderful woman who is about to visit our 
shores. 

THE FEAR OF THE WORLD, or Living for Appearances. New 
York: Harper @ Brothers. The brothers “Mayhew,” so 
favourably known by their “‘ Magic of Kindness,” &c., &c., 
have given us another of their charming and instructive 
fictions. The work is illustrated with designs by Kenny 
Meadows, and is printed by the American publishers in 
handsome style. 

Tue Youne Prima Donna. By Mrs. Grey. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson. Mrs. Grey is decidedly among the most 
popular of the novelists of the day. We have not read 
the “ Prima Donna,” but judging from those of her novels 
which we have read, we have no doubt the work will 
richly repay a perusal. - 

Byrne’s Dictionary vf Mechanics, Engine-work, and 
Engineering. Appletons. Nos. IX. and X. of this work 
have been received. Every number thus far has con- 
firmed the favourable opinion which we originally formed 
of the value of this work to all practical mechanics, as 
well as to gentlemen desirous of having on their shelves an 


authoritative work of reference on the subjects of which 
it treats. 


ANTONINA; or the Fall of Rome. By M. Wilkie Collins. 
Harpers’ Library of Select Novels, No. 141. This is a 
romance of the fifth century, as its title indicates. The 
author has ventured, therefore, upon a portion of history 
comparatively unexplored by the novelists. It is a capi- 
tal subject, and is said to be managed with great ability. 
For sale by Zieber. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Worpswortu.—It is hardly necessary to refer our readers 
to the interesting article on this subject, from one of our 
contributors. We take the privilege, however, of quoting 
here an extract from a letter of Mary Howitt’s to the 
editor, received by the last steamer. 

“Of course Wordsworth’s death will be much spoken of 
with you. What a calm and beautiful life he was privi- 
leged to live. In the midst of the scenes he loved, free 
from worldly care, honoured and acknowledged, and 
without any signal grief through the whole of his life, ex- 
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cepting the decay of his sister’s mind, and his daughter, 
death, which, however, was merely like an angel depart. 
ing before him to open, as it were, the gates of heaven tp 
receive him. 

“A letter before me says, ‘Dear Mrs. Wordsworth bears 
this heaviest of all her trials with truly Christian resig- 
nation. It was touching and beautiful to see the manner 
in which she went through the mournful duties op 
Saturday, when we saw him laid at rest beside the 
daughter he so deeply mourned. The whole country, 
rich and poor, seemed to have assembled in Grasmere 
churchyard to pay the last mark of respect to him, who 
was so deservedly loved and venerated.’ 

“The Americans loved Wordsworth and honoured him; 
they will miss him in their visit to the old mother coun- 
try, and they who have seen him will feel themselves pri- 
vileged.” 


LAMARTINE’S ImpromMPTU.—Among the translations of 
this piece which have been received, we make room for 
the following :— 


PAR ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


A un ami qui demandait un conseil sur une maison qu’j] 
faisait batir. 
Veux-tu, sans régle et sans équerre 
Orienter la ruche a miel? 
Ouvre la porte sur la terre, 
Et le fenétre sur le ciel. 


TRANSLATED BY LUCY LINWOOD. 


To a friend who asked counsel concerning a house he was 
about to build. 


Wouldst thou, without rule, expose 
The hive with all its garnered prize? 
Then, on earth the door unclose, 
The window on the skies. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE FRIENDS OF EpucaTION. A 
Convention of the friends of Education, was held in Phila- 
delphia, in October, 1849. The convention was nume- 
rously attended, and by its deliberations and discussions, 
gave a strong impulse to the cause of popular education. 
It is proposed to hold a similar convocation the present 
summer, and from the indications from various quarters, 
the second convention will be still more imposing in its 
character than the first. The Hon. Horace Mann, the 
President of the former meeting, in accordance with its 
instructions, has issued an earnest and eloquent address, 
inviting a full attendance of all interested in this great 
subject. We could be glad to transfer the whole of this 
address to our columns, but have not the room. To pre 
vent misapprehension, however, in regard to the true 
character of the contemplated meeting, we quote the reso- 
lution of the former convention authorizing the present 
call. 

“On motion of Prof. Hart, from the Business Committee, 

“ Resolved, That in the judgment of this Convention the 
friends of education in all its departments ought to be 
enlisted in its deliberations, and that in issuing notices, 
or an address for the next annual meeting, the invitation 
shall be so framed as to comprehend both those interested 
in Common Schools, and those connected with Colleges, 
Academies, and other institutions.” 

The proposed meeting will be held in the city of Phila 
delphia, on the fourth Wednesday of August. It will be 
one of the most important meetings, so far as the interests 
of education are concerned, ever held in the United States. 


HARDSCRABBLE.—This exceedingly popular tale, we UD- 
derstand, is about to be brought out in book form by De 
witt and Davenport of New York. We are sure we need 
not say a word in its commendation to the readers of 
Sartain. 
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Tue TABLES TURNED.—We indited, some months ago, 
a very staid and demure little quaker-like paragraph, 
headed the “ Editor’s Table,” in which we considered 
said “ table” as a bona fide entity, with actual dimensions 
and a material substance. An ingenious reader, “ down 
east,” has taken it into his head that there may be also 
such a thing as @ 

“READER’S TABLE,” 


and has sent us a description of his own in particular. 
He says it is “ well-made, of substantial mahogany, orna- 
mented with an elegant pen-and-letter-holder, a massive 
jnkstand, several volumes of Gibbon, Von Muller, Ma- 
caulay, and—and—the last number of Sartain! My eye, 
from running over the history of the race for many thou- 
sand years, filled with national crimes, horrors, and 
butcheries,—my eye, I say, weary with these scenes of 
blood and shame, turns—ah, with what a warm foretaste 
of pleasure! to this welcome monthly guest. How beau- 
tiful the engravings! How entertaining, and instructive, 
and varied the reading matter!”—But, we cannot go 
further with the extract, lest the “reader” should become 
personal. 


Music.—Most heartily do we respond, old-fashioned and 
heretical as it may be, to the sentiment contained in the 
following lines, clipped some weeks since from the “‘ Pres- 
byterian.” The article is given without name. We shall 
be glad to hear from the author, whoever he is. 


Iam not musical—I never could 

Fall into raptures o’er Italian singing; 
“Songs without words” I never understood, 

Tho’ soft and sweet as “harp of houri’s stringing :” 
I never ask a lady for a song, 

(No matter how “divinely” she may sing it) 
Without a secret hope it won’t be long, 

Unless the poetry has beauty in it. 


Yet there is music, to whose sound my heart 
Beats in glad unison—sweet music filling 

The soul with joy, tho’ all unschooled by art— 
Sometimes in melodies low voiced and thrilling 

It comes; and sometimes on the charmed ear 
Falls in a gush of sweet, wild minstrelsy; 

Anon its lofty organ-tones I hear, 
Lifting my soul in solemn gladness high. 


Wouldst hear this music? Then go forth in spring, 
When nature from her death-like trance is waking; 
Hear the glad robin and the blue-bird sing; 
List the sweet clamour that the brooks are making ; 
Hark to the whispers of the young leaves, telling 
That May, sweet May, is come to us once more; 
Stand by the lake, where tiny wavelets swelling, 
Break in melodious chorus on the shore. 


Wouldst hear this music? Listen to the thunder, 
Mingling its deep voice with the summer rain; 
Stand mutely gazing, filled with awful wonder, 
And hear Niagara’s loud anthem strain : 
Or when the winds lift up their voice on high, 
Swaying the forest branches round and o’er us, 
Say, in what mood of loftiest ecstacy, 
Could human genius frame sublimer chorus? 


And music dwells, homely indeed, yet sweet, 

In many a household sound of gentle meaning, 
The soft, quick pattering of tiny feet, 

The quiet voice that in our childhood’s dreaming 
We called the wood-worm’s song before he died ; 

The cricket’s note; the kettle’s cheerful humming ; 
The gentle purring of the cat beside 

The fire, fresh heaped to wait her master’s coming. 


These, and those softened rural sounds that seem 
To make the summer stillness only deeper— 


The cow-bell’s tinkle by the distant stream ; 

The soothing hum that lulls the noontide sleeper; 
The labour-lightening music of the bee; 

The long-wound horn, the labourer’s toil suspending, 
Are voices all of yaried melody, 

In one sweet praiseful concord ever blending. 





“THe MINUTE Book,” is the title of a very clever weekly 
sheet, printed in Philadelphia, and edited by an associa- 
tion of young gentlemen. From its columns we extract 
the following witty verses, which we guess, from other 
evidences than the initials, to be from the pen of our 
valued contributor, Eliza L. Sproat. 


TO MY FUTURE HUSBAND. 
BY E. L. 8. 


Oh, thou most enchanting !—but stop ;—in the first place, 
I hold that of 411 cases mine is the worst case. 

While other’young ladies have lovers in plenty, 

I hav’nt one beau! and—oh, dear; I’m past twenty. 


And really now, I’m not hard to be suited ; 

The charge of ill-temper which some have imputed 
I hur! in the face of the impudent scoffer; 

Who knows I have never refused a good offer. 


Of course, as the choice is to last me for ever, 

I take it for granted he’s handsome and clever ; 

Knows how to make money (though scorning to hoard it), 
For no man should marry who cannot afford it. 


In person I’d have him be rather commanding; 

With an eloquent tongue and a sound understanding. 
Not young—he’d be sheepish or boorish or twirty ; 

A man is no man till he’s stepped over thirty. 


In figure he ought to be graceful and slender; 

In manner a mixture—half bold and half tender. 
In intellect high, independent, uncommon: 

In soul like a God—but in heart like a woman. 


Regarding his whiskers; the forms are so various, 

And their culture at best is so very precarious, 

That, as Josephine answered, when questioned about 
them, 

I like the face best that can best do without them. 


I deprecate much the mischievous opinion 

That a wife should stand free of her lord’s just dominion 
My husband may scold till he’s sour as sorrel, 

Provided J have the last word in the quarrel. 


Of course he will market, and help in the trudging, 
And not put his wife to unfeminine drudging ; 

For Eve came not first to the garden, but Adam, 
To do the rough work, and make ready for madam. 


Abroad when the evening I’m socially spending, 

His obvious duty’s to be in attending; 

With a cloak brought to keep out the night wind’s seve- 
rity. 

And a smile, if I’m cross, to soothe down my asperity. 


At home, in return, I’ll discharge every duty, 
With masculine vigour and feminine beauty. 
Clean house and good fare; no excesses exhibited ; 
Headquarters at ten, and all latch-keys prohibited. 


In short, he who wishes a partner for life would 
Find me a most perfect example of wifehood. 

And the higher his blessings in pocket or patrimony, 
The more he will find me inclined to matrimony. 


CanDour.—Nothing is more characteristic of the writings 





of Mr. Irving than the perfect fairness with which he 
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uniformly speaks of those who are to any extent his 
rivals. A beautiful instance of this occurs in his “ Life of 
Goldsmith,” just published by Putnam. In the preface 
to that work, he has occasion to speak of his own perfor- 
mance in connexion with a rival candidate for the public 
favour. 

“When I was about of late to revise my biographical 
sketch, preparatory to republication, a volume was put 
into my hands, recently given to the public by Mr. John 
Forster, of the Inner Temple, who, likewise availing him- 
self of the labours of the indefatigable Prior, and of a few 
new lights since evolved, has produced a biography of the 
poet, executed with a spirit, a feeling, a grace, and an elo- 
quence, that leave nothing to be desired. Indeed it would 
have been presumption in me to undertake the subject after 
it had been thus felicitously treated, did I not stand com- 
mitted by my previous sketch. That sketch now appeared 
too meagre and insufficient to satisfy the public demand; 
yet it had to take its place in the revised series of my works 
unless something more satisfactory could be substituted. 
Under these circumstances I have again taken up the 
subject, and gone into it with more fulness than formerly, 
omitting none of the facts which I considered illustrative 
of the life and character of the poet, and giving them in 
as graphic a style as I could command. Still the hurried 
manner in which I have had to do this amidst the pres- 
sure of other claims on my attention, and with the press 
dogging at my heels, has prevented me from giving some 
parts of the subject the thorough handling I could have 
wished. Those who would like to see it treated still more 
at large, with the addition of critical disquisitions and the 
advantage of collateral facts, would do well to refer them- 
selves to Mr. Prior’s circumstantial volumes, or to the 
elegant and discursive pages of Mr. Forster.” 

To appreciate fully the goodness of heart that dictated 
such sentiments as the above, one must have the two works 
by him for comparison. Lest our own opinions might be 
considered as tinged by patriotic prejudices, we quote an 
estimate of the two works from a late number of Black- 
wood, no partial judge towards Americans certainly. 

‘We have been recalled again to the memory of Gold- 
smith by a Life of the poet lately re-written and extended 
by Mr. Washington Irving. The appearance of another 
biography so shortly after the ‘Life and Adventures’ of 
Mr. Forster will seem at first to be very inopportune. One 
of the two, at least, will be thought superfluous. But the 
two works are in some respects dissimilar. If the reader 
be desirous of a classic and almost uninterrupted narrative 
of the checkered career of Goldsmith, written in a style 
which Goldsmith himself would have approved, he will do 
wisely to address himself to the pages of Mr. Irving. The 
work of Mr. Forster is more miscellaneous, more discur- 
sive, more critical ; anecdotes of contemporaries are largely, 
too largely, introduced; the writings themselves of Gold- 
smith are criticised; and the politics of the day are occa- 
sionally discussed. This last topic, both Whig and Tory 
will probably agree with us in thinking is quite unneces- 
sarily introduced in a Life of Goldsmith, distinguished as 
he is by a peculiar abstinence from all party politics. 
Mr. Irving adheres almost exclusively to the narrative; 
he does not even give us any critical estimate of the works 
of Goldsmith—an omission in which the reader will feel 
some disappointment; for no one, we apprehend, would be 
more capable of such a task than Mr.Irving. Neither 
does he appear to have bestowed any minute attention to 
biographical details; he has taken his facts as they were 
presented to him in the pages of the laborious work of Mr. 
Prior. He has reproduced the narrative, separate from 
extraneous matter, and clothed it in the charms of his own 
style. This is all he has done, or, we presume, professes 
to have done. Twice sifted, and at last clad in a classic 
and delightful style, we have the mere narrative of the 
Life of Goldsmith in as complete a form as it is likely to 
attain. 

“ With little labour to himself, and little other merit than 
what is implied in writing elegantly, Mr. Irving has pro- 
duced a very acceptable book. His work is less varied 
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than his predecessor’s, but its workmanship is more com. 
plete. The reader of Mr, Irving will resign himself into 
the hands of his biographer, and be carried on to the last 
page in uninterrupted gratification. The reader of Mr. 
Forster, whatever other pleasure he may derive, will cer. 
tainly add to it that of an occasional controversy with his 
author: he will gain more, but he will often lose his tem. 
per in the acquisition. The titles of the two biographies 
ought to be reversed. At all events, it is difficult to 
understand why Mr. Forster should have added to hig 
work its second title ‘Life and Adventures ;’ for, in spite 
of its green and gold, and its pictured page, it is far from 
possessing that popular character which the word ‘adven. 
tures’ would imply. One who, in reading it, should be 
interested only in the career of Goldsmith, would often 
find the gilded and be-pictured leaves passing with unex- 
pected rapidity through the finger and thumb.” 


OUR JULY NUMBER. 


The first number of the new volume is before the 
reader. Have we not made it better than we promised? 
As to embellishments, we have given you six full page 
engravings, besides twenty-five fine embellishments of 
various kinds scattered through the book. Among the 
embellishments, besides a brilliant coloured title-page, 
and a tinted engraving of Summer, are sixteen engravings 
illustrating Scenes in the Life of William Penn, the 
founder of the Keystone State. One of these is a finely 
executed line engraving representing Penn’s celebrated 
Treaty with the Indians. Another isasuperb mezzotinto 
by Sartain, giving a likeness of Penn with flowing locks 
and in armour, before he donned the Quaker garb. This 
likeness is engraved from the original portrait painted 
from life, in Ireland, in 1666. We give also, in the pre- 
sent number, engraved portraits of Wordsworth and Mrs. 
Osgood, with biographical notices. In the reading matter 
will be found a brilliant article from J. Orville Dewey, 
D.D., on Intelligence and Labour, another of Mrs. Kirk- 
land’s unsurpassed domestic sketches, a graceful story 
from the pen of Mrs. Hughs, poems of great originality 
and beauty from Bayard Taylor, T. Buchanan Read, 
Thomas Dunn English, R. H. Stoddard, Fredrika Bremer, 
Caroline May, Phoebe Carey, Mrs. Pease, Mrs. Dorr, Mrs. 
Clarke, and others. There is also an exquisite poem, not 
before published, by the late Mrs. Osgood, and the music 
contains that most beautiful of all her songs, beginning 
with the words, “Call me pet names, dearest.” Harriet 
Martineau’s Ambleside paper for this month has a special 
interest as containing some very agreeable reminiscences 
of Wordsworth and Rydal Mount. Mr. Dowe, also, whose 
translations from the “Later French Lyric Poets” have 
attracted so much attention, has given some additional 
and very beautiful versions from Lamartine, Soumet, and 
Chateaubriand. 


Tae COMMENCEMENT OF VOLUMEs.—Sartain’s Magazine is 
divided into two volumes yearly, commencing severally 
in January and July. We have full sets from January 
1850. Subscribers, therefore, can commence with either 
January 1850, or July 1850. 


PREMIUMS.—The system of granting premiums to sub- 
scribers will be discontinued after the year 1850. Money 
heretofore expended on premiums will be used hereafter 
in embellishing the book itself. Those wishing to secure 
our superior premium plates can only do so by com 
mencing with either of the volumes for the present year. 
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THE BIRTH-PLACE OF ROGERS. 


“Mark yon old mansion frowning through the trees, 
Whose hollow turret woos the whistling breeze ; 
That casement, arched with ivy’s brownest shade, 
First to these eyes the light of heaven convey’d. 
The mouldering gateway strews the grass-grown court, 
Once the calm scene of many a simple sport, 
When Nature pleased, for life itself was new, 
And the heart promised what the fancy drew.” 
Pleasures of Memory 





Che Vouths Parting Sang. 


THE POETRY WRITTEN, AND THE MUSIO ARRANGED AND DEDICATED TO 


HAMILTON C. BROWNE, 


BY HIS SISTER, 
MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Jonn Sarratn & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 


Con molta anima. _, 
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THE YOUTH’S PARTING SONG. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Hail! brother, hail! 
Our youth is swiftly fleeting; _ 
In joyous hope we pledge in friendly greeting. 
With aims most high, 
And aspirations burning, 
We'll tread life’s winding path, dishonour spurning. 


THIRD VERSE. 


Hail! brother, hail! 
The future smiles before us, 
Life beckons on, and Hope’s bright star shines o’er us. 
Then, brother, hail! 
And may a nobler greeting, 
Time’s drama past, be ours, where nought is fleeting. 
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HAMPDEN’S RESIDENCE IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


HAMPDEN CHURCH. 





